called the Arabs on the mainland. It was further evident 


ment of a hint to missions and other establishments of 


her wresting part of these dominions from the Scurax 
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EAS? AFRICA. 


LETTER which appeared in the Times of Thursday, 
signed “ Unema,” following another letter which had 


A 


poner appeared in that paper, over the signature of 
r 


. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, whose re-entrance into public- 
ism, even in this form, was heartily welcomed by his nume- 
rous friends and by those generally who appreciate his 
talents and knowledge, deserves the best attention of all 

persons who interest themselves in the foreign 

icy of their country. The positive published informa- 
tion on which these letters were based is not large. It has 

' been known for some time that Prince Bismarck, realizing 
the tremendous check to his colonizing schemes which has 
been inflicted by the explosion of native wrath at the in- 
¢apacity and tyranny of the German colonists in the 
territory of the Sultan of Zanz1paR, is anxious to engage 
land in a joint crusade with him against what are loosely 


to those who can understand politics that the recent preach- 
‘ings of Cardinal Lavicerie gave (for more than one reason 
on which it is not necessary to enter) a handle to the most 
astute of modern diplomatists, which he was not likely to 
miss. It was further clear to any child that from every 
point of view nothing could be more convenient to Germany 
than the engagement of England, which has hitherto both 
directly and through the new East African Company main- 
tained a y good understanding with the natives, in 
the quarrels of her own clumsy and overbearing representa- 
tives. And we do not hesitate to say that the question is 
‘by far the most important question in foreign politics which 
is now before the public. As to the actual facts, little is 
known beyond the communication by the British Govern- 


lishmen on ‘the continent that they had better “ clear 
“out,” for trouble is coming, and some boasts in Germany 
‘that English aid has been secured. 

' The first impulse of everybody, well informed or ill in- 
formed, must, of course, be to exclaim that it is madness to 
do what Prince Bismarck apparently asks. Why we should 
pledge our good credit to save a bankrupt intruder into our 

iness is a question which may be very easily and forcibly 
asked, and which is not so easy to answer. It is notorious 
that Germany does not care one rap about the slave-trade ; 
and that until this sore need of hers, so far was she from 
desiring the aid of England to put it down, that, as “ ULema” 

‘says, Germans used to scoff at our abolitionism. Itis further 

“true that the already severe losses which have been inflicted 

“by the misgovernment of Germany on British-Indian 
‘traders will be increased if England turns against native 
‘sserters of freedom. It is, yet again, well known that it 
isthe usual and invariable practice of Prince Bismarck, as 
of all good diplomatists, to observe the maxim, On suce 
Vorange ; on en jette Técorce. Considering the conduct of 

in more than one of the world, the mere 
Joux But, and even those who are not mere Jonn Butts, 
May say that it is certainly not England’s business to help 
Germany in her need. “You should have thought of that 
“before ” is an amiable and appropriate remark, which the 
Englishman may make, if he Fikes to his German brother 
on this occasion. And it clearly, on the face of it, may 

. Sem little less than impudent that Germany, after pushing 

without invitation or excuse, into a part of the 
World which, without English influence, English enter- 
Prise, English capital, English discovering faculties, would 
Rever have been opened to Europe at all; which, in view of 
therelations of the Sultan of Zanzrpar to the old Imams of 
Muscat, and of Muscat to India, was something like an 

lish province a little removed ; that Germany, we say, 


only to prove her own incapacity to govern them, should 
say to England, “Come and help me to yecover what I have 
“ practically taken from you, and have shown myself unable 
“to manage.” 

If, however, questions of foreign politics could be settled 
in this offhand manner, it is not improbable that Mr. 
GuapsTonE himself might some day or other come to know 


great | something about them. Unfortunately they are not so 


capable ; and there are several things which do not meet 
the eye at once, and which have to be considered in this 
matter. Suppose, in the first place, that Lord Saispury 
= into polite diplomatic form what has been said in the 
paragraph, and sent it to Berlin? What would be the 
result? Either Germany would send a regular Jand expe- 
dition to recover the territory she has lost or she would not. 
Probably, being an economical nation, and profoundly igno- 
rant of everything but European war, she would not. But 
she has a very competent fleet, and the Sultan of ZanzrBan’s 
capital is on an island. Suppose some German admiral 
were instructed to behave “in the French style” unless the 
SuLtan gave an impossible satisfaction for the behaviour of 
‘the subjects of whom the Germans have deprived him? It 
would be quite in the German way, of course; and where 
would England be? She could go to war with Germany, 
no deubt ; but she does not much want to go to war with 
Germany (which Prince Bismarck very well knows) ; and, if 
she did, it would be about something more considerable. 
If she did not go to war with Germany, she would be dis- 
graced for ever in all the Indian seas. Or if, running the risk 
of a defeat or two by Arabs (which some who know European 
armies think notimprobable), and the consequent intolerable 
rejoicing of France, Germany took more expensive but less 
outrageous methods, and sent a land expedition by herself, 
what would be the result then? Why that, if finally victo- 
rious, she would practically di of East Africa at her 
pleasure, and England might up her traps. The country 
that will fight, right or wrong, will always have the better in 
this imperfect world of the country that-won’t fight. There- 
fore, it may not be quite so insane to make common cause 
with Germany—for due and valid consideration—as at first 
appears. 
“ For due and valid consideration” ; there is the rub. It 
has been almost a commonplace of foreign critics for some 
time (a commonplace to which it has been very difficult for 
Englishmen to find an answer) to say, “ Why should we 
“ fight your battles with Russia or any one else? You 
“have got nothing to offer us if we do.” The thing is 
not really new nor unreasonable, because we used before 
the days of Mr. Brapiaucn and Mr, Jenninas to give 
them subsidies, and they naturally expect them. Now it 
can scarcely escape any one that in this case we 
have something to give, and with intelligent manage- 
ment something which can be made worth many subsidies. 
Germany, it is quite clear, and for reasons which are 
quite clear, intensely desires our co-operation at this 
moment. We are, therefore, for the first time for some 
years, in the position of merchants who have got something 
to sell that some one else wants to buy. There is no doubt 
that to a monarch of the temperament of Wiii1am II., no 
less than to a Minister of the temperament of Prince 
Bismarck, this collapse on the Zanzibar coast must be ex- 
ceedingly annoying. We have ourselves—rightly or wrongly ; 
but we have—given up, apparently of free will and good- 
temperedly, a certain “sphere of influence,” as the slang 
goes, on the African coast to Germany. We may or may 
not have the opportunity now of getting it back; but to 
profit by that opportunity would not be icularly 
chivalrous, while, as we have hinted, it might be icu- 
larly unwise. For the first time since the Angra Pequeiia 


and New Guinea matters were so abominably bungled by 
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Mr. Grapstoyr’s Government we have the whiphand, and 
it is a question of making the most of that position. Un- 
doubtedly the profit must be made sure, and we must take 
care that we are not paid with words. It is certainly not 
beyond the resources of diplomatic and military science to 
see that, without encroaching in the least on the sphere of 
influence which we have voluntarily resigned, no encroach- 
ment is made by our good allies on our sphere, and by so 
doing we shall not in the very least impair our rights toa 
quid pro quo in a place which is not Africa at all. 

We put these considerations tentatively, but with a strong 
opinion of the importance of considering them. It is very 
seldom nowadays that England, with her small army, her 
fully occupied revenue, her pestilent factions, her un- 
warlike and stupid demagogues, is in a position to play a 
thoroughly good game in politics. We believe that here 
is such a chance. To fall into a trap, to identify ourselves 
with German unpopularity for nothing, or, worse still, at 
the risk of actual loss, would be the foolishest as well as, in 
the political sense, the wickedest thing that could be done. 
But to seize this opportunity of showing that England has 
still not only, in the last resort, a stick for the back of her 
foes, but also, and not in the last resort only, a crutch for 
the hand of her friends, if they are prepared to be friends, 
is a very different matter. We shall be the first to condemn 
the conduct of the Government if they have neglected this 
point of view ; it remains to be seen whether they have. 


A LITERARY FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


M*® BESANT'S Lulogy of Richard Jefferies (Cuatto & 
Winovvs) is a book of very remarkable interest. We 
may not admire Mr. Jerreries’s work with all Mr. Besant’s 
impetuosity, and we may regret the presence of King 
Cuares’s head in the Memorial. For the second-rate pub- 
lisher and his dealings on commission are present with us 
here more often than need be. Mr. JEFFERIES was a man 
of genius, but his genius was not versatile. His novels were 
hopeless ; he was only himself when he described, with a 
rare minuteness and fondness, the aspects of nature and of 
such lives as are lived in common with nature. Now lite- 
rature of this kind cannot afford to be too voluminous, 
That large public whose interest makes books commercially 
valuable soon had enough of Mr. Jerreries. This was not 
his fault; nor was it the fault of his publishers, whose 
name was legion. ‘He was bitter against the publishers 
“ for the small sums they offered him,” says Mr. Besant. “ He 
“ made the not uncommon mistake of supposing that, because 
“ the reviews spoke of his works in terms so laudatory, which, 
“ indeed, no reviewer could refrain from doing, the public 
“ were eagerly buying them.” As if the public ever bought 
books eagerly, except boys’ books, religious books, and 
the memoirs of gossips. Besides, as Mr. Besant points 
out, the public generally get their books from circulating 
libraries. The work of a new author is not largely in- 
vested in by libraries ; they prefer to say that the work is 
“out” when it is asked for, and, if the demand is not 
rodigious, they hold on till the interest is over, and the 
k is not asked for at all. This is rather hard on the 
modern author. A popular success he may have, once in a 
myriad times ; but, if he misses a “ boom,” he sells next to 
no copies at all. Mr. JErrerres never had a real “boom.” 
Technically speaking, there was “no money in” his books. 
Even if, by some blissful arrangement, he had received all 
the profits on all his volumes, he would not have received 
much. Probably his latest books were in less request than 
his earlier performances, because the world had enough of 
his manner and his matter—enough for this wise world of 
ours. 

In any case Mr. Jerrertes became extremely poor when 
he was attacked by the most painful and wasting of all 
diseases. He had the greatest courage and fortitude, and 
an indomitable pride. Unhappily, that pride took the form 
of refusing all aid from the Royal Literary Fund. He 
thought it was “ kept up by dukes, marquesses, lords, and 
“titled people . . . . in order that these people may say 
“they are patrons of literature.” Of all queer motives, 
that which Mr. Jerrertes attributes to titled people is the 
queerest. As Mr. Besant puts it, “JEFFERIES was wrong 
“ about the supporters of the fund, which is, in fact, sup- 
“ ported by everybody who makes any success in literature, 
“and by every writer of any distinction either in letters or 
“ in other fields.” This is true ; but surely people who have 


some success, and even people of letters who have little or 
no success beyond earning a livelihood, might do far more 
than is done at present. Why should there not be a 
Literary Friendly Society? Why should not every one 
contribute? As Mr. Jerrertes said, “ No doubt we 
“ought to combine, all who have ever touched a pen; 
“then we could assist each other in a straightforward 
“and manly way.” In fact, we do assist each other. 
The professional talk of men knows the term “a hat,” 
and when a man of letters is poor, and is oppressed by 
illness, or surprised by death, “a hat” is usually sent 
round, without any publicity, among his brethren of the 
pen. It appears from Mr. Besant's book that “a fund 
“was raised quietly among the private friends of its 
“ promoters.” Mr. Jerreries did not refuse assistance 
which came to him thus. But is it not clear that, instead 
of contributing every now and again to such funds, to these 
gifts, which often come tardily, men of letters would do 
more wisely if they organized a Society for mutual aid? 
Some might never need its help, others who needed it 
would have contributed to its resources in their time. The 
details are difficult. From the literary man who is a suc- 
cessful novelist or historian to the literary man who has re- 
ported for the Little Pedlington Trumpet, every one should 
be in it. But are their contributions to be equal? One 
could give a guinea a year, another could and would be 
willing to do much more than that. Yet it is needful to 
avoid any appearance of charity, any display of social or 
professional distinction. The Society ought to be “ friendly” 
in the true sense of the word. Artisans have such Societies, 
and Literature needs one. It should, we think, have 
nothing to do with copyright or with publishing, but merely 
with mutual aid. Its funds could not but be considerable, 
as it should include all who make writing their profession. 
Mr. Besant, approving of Mr. JEFFERIES’ suggestion, says 
that “to the carrying out of the suggestion some of us 
“ have during the last three years devoted a great deal of 
“time and effort.” Mr. Brsanr doubtless refers to the 
Society of Authors, to which he has devoted so much un- 
selfish energy and labour. But we do not feel certain that 
the Society of Authors is catholic enough for the business 
in hand, nor that the collection and distribution of money 
for the aid of men of letters in sickness or in other disability 
come within its functions. A trade-union is one thing, a 
Friendly Society is another. Neither of them is in an exact, 
or even perhaps a near, analogy of the Society of Authors ; 
far from it. But the Society, we understand, rather aims 
at making things clear for authors, in disposing of their 
work, than at raising funds from which any author may 
be assisted at his need. It is pretty certain that the 
profession of journalism could e good care of itself; 
the wider, more liberal, and more difficult profession of 


literature is at present quite without organization. The | 


multitude of “ feckless ” amateurs is its danger; nor can we 
pretend to say how they should be dealt with in a Literary 
Friendly Society. Meanwhile, it is disgraceful that pensions 
from the Civil List are refused to such a man as Mr 
Jerreries. It is a shame, a shame without excuse or pallix 
tion. But who can expect Governments to care for lite 
rature? They will never care for literature. Men of 
letters can no longer take one of the priests’ offices that 
they may eat a morsel of bread. On the other hand, here 
is a vast multitude of quiet people living by the pen. They 
have always been ready to aid each other in a stealthy way 
—almost too ready, for their known kindness has rather 
encouraged literary improvidence. They have it in their 
power to help each other, “in a straightforward, manly 
“way”; and perhaps in the Royal Literary Fund they 
have the nucleus of an organization, or perhaps not. In 
any case, the thing can be done, should be done, and the 
sooner it is done the better. 


THE CURSE OF EXAMINATION. 


M* KNOWLES has seldom hit on a subject for 
Ll symposia which has more interest for a larger number 
of persons than his this month’s handling in the Wineteenth 
Century of the great Examination Juggernaut. We forget 
how many years have passed since the first uttering of the 
well-known “ Nunc Dimittis” from a world where “ every- 
“ body is either examining or being examined, and it’s very 
“ unpleasant.” Nor do we know that the objections to the 
system have really become more obvious than they might 
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have been, and ought to have been, to all reasonable people 
from the very outset. But the protest now at last made is 
at least not made without knowledge and experience of the 
subject. The long list of signatories is, of course, of the 
usual Nicopemus and Potypuemus kind, including some 
men with ample competence to speak on any subject, 
many with special competence to speak on this subject, not 
a few who would perhaps be listened to more attentively if 
they spoke of something else, and some who would hardly be 
worth listening to if they spoke on any subject at all. But 
the authority of at least a large proportion of the names is 
undoubted, and the three promachi, the persons who not 
only sign, but give reasons for their signing more or less 
elaborately, are representative men of the very system which 
they denounce. Professor Max Mi.ter admits with the 
utmost frankness and candour that he did as much as most 
people to bring the curse on his adopted country forty 
yearsago; Mr. Freperic Harrison, while saying the sharpest 
things of the professional examiner, confesses to having 
himself frequently examined ; and Professor Freeman, whose 
particular object of enmity seems to be the wicked “com- 
“ bined lecturer” who, born of examinations, robs professors 
of youth studious to hear, has figured again and again 
in the Schools during nearly the last half-century. Of 
course this complicity of the protesters in the crime does 
not weaken their protest, but strengthens it. We have 
all bowed the knee to Baal; we have all “shared in the 
“ plunder, but pitied the boy.” Almost everybody who has 
distinguished himself, even moderately, in any way at either 
University, and has afterwards betaken himself to any 
special subject of study, has been asked to examine. Most 
have consented; and Professor Max Mixer supplies us 
with a good reason for our consent. He hints, we think 
very justly, that a good examiner is not a common thing. 
Clearly it is the duty of every man to provide a good ex- 
aminer when he has the chance in his own person, however 
little he may like examination, 


We should be sorry, however, to be suspected of treating 
this matter lightly. With the main opinion of the memo- 
rialists—that examinations have been, and are being, 
frightfully overdone in England ; that they tend to sub- 
stitute unintelligent and rapidly-forgotten cramming for 
real study; that they have the even worse fault of actu- 
ally stunting and dwarfing the faculty for original and 
scholarly work; that they do not put the best men 
in the best places, but the contrary ; and (not least evil 
of all) that they have bred up a most unwholesonie and 
superfluous tribe of crammers, coaches, examiners by pro- 
fession, and other persons such asa Platonic Republic would 
make a clean sweep of—we do most thoroughly and heartily 
agree. We are sure that these examinations tend to gene- 
rate not intelligence but positive stupidity, and that if 
it be urged, as Professor Max Miter urges (half apolo- 
gizing for his long loved but now discarded mistress), they are 
good for “the lazy majority,” we venture to doubt the fact, 
and further to doubt whether it is of the slightest im- 
portance that the lazy majority should be done such good to 
as examinations can do. If in some extraordinarily lucid 
interval Parliament were at once to suspend all examina- 
tions—school, university, civil service, army, navy, and 
other—for an indefinite period, we feel tolerably certain 
that the general business of the country would go on none 
the worse, while the chance of producing men of exceptional 
merit in the various branches of learning and of business 
would be infinitely greater. And we say this from a pretty 
extensive knowledge of examinations on both sides of the 
table. So that our trumpet can hardly be said to give an 
Uncertain sound, even though in the next article we allow a 

of examinations to say his say. 

But when we come to examine (tamen usque recurret 
the odious word) the practical side of the memorialists’ 
Proposals, and even their apparent comprehension of the 
general bearing of those proposals, we feel some qualms. 
It is certain that the “small but well-armed tribe of 
“ Examiners” (as the Oxford Spectator called it when it 
Was smaller than it is now and not nearly so well armed) 
will not die without a fight, and Mr. Francis Storr, who 
has already made himself, though but half-heartedly, a 
mouthpiece of this army of Bloodmen, in the St. James's 
Gazette, quotes from a French writer a sentence which we 

is very true :—“ In a democracy which is full of move- 
“ment and activity, but lacking in individual initiative, in 
“which competitors crowd the entrance of every profession 


“ reform but a revolution.” The Frenchman, with the fear 
of universal suffrage before his eyes, has put his truth 
rather gingerly. He means that nothing has so much 
encouraged examinations as the democratic jealousy of 
patronage. Now, whether that jealousy has or has not 
increased of late years, and whether it is likely to diminish, 
we leave our readers to answer for themselves. When 
examination was established as the picklock to the place 
of all places which ought not to have been thrown open 
by any such means—to command in the army—the last 
ditch was practically abandoned. The democracy, being 
stupid and jealous before all things, does not see that it 
is, to say the least, not more sure than before of getting 
the best men, and does see, or thinks that it sees, that 
it is sure of getting rid of privilege. The examination 
trick is just the kind of tour de passe-passe which satisfies 
these two qualities. We own that we can conceive no 
other trick likely to have the same effect; and we very 
greatly fear that no Committee appointed to examine and 
report as the protest suggests will be much luckier. 

But there is more than this. We applaud very heartily 
the spirit of this protest, not merely from intelligent out- 
siders, but from Professors, and Examiners, and Tutors, 
and Masters. But does it go quite far enough? and are 
not some (nay, a great many) of the very persons who have 
/signed it constantly engaged in other ways in tying fresh 
burdens on the unlucky backs which they strive quite 
honestly here to relieve? Is not—in short, and not to 
fence matters—this examination business merely part of 
the huge and manifold blague of “ education ” which has for 
| more years than the examination craze itself tyrannized over 

and preyed upon this country? What is the use of pro- 

testing against examinations on one day of the week, and on 
'the other six advocating University Extension Systems, 
founding (Heaven save the mark !) professorships of 
Pedagogy, clamouring, as some of our memorialists whom 
we could name constantly do, for the introduction of ever- 
fresh subjects into the already bursting school and Univer- 
sity curriculum? We hail this particular protest with joy, 
and wish it a better result than we can, being nothing if 
not critical, quite bring ourselves to expect. But when will 
some one rise and preach the far wider and more wholesome 
truth that universal education is a folly and almost a 
contradiction in terms; that the value of culture is in 
direct ratio to its rarity ; that the vast majority of man- 
kind are neither suited for, nor can possibly benefit by, 
elaborate instruction in arts and sciences; that the sub- 
stitution of teaching the many to be ignorant for giving 
the few opportunities of study is a huge and costly 
national blunder, and that if nine-tenths of our sylla- 
buses of classes and lectures could be put into the fire, 
and about the same proportion of our teachers and ex- 
aminers conscribed as soldiers, sailors, navvies, porters in 
African exploration, or anything else useful, a very great 
deal of good would be done? We know that this, perhaps 
not so flippantly expressed, is the opinion in effect of men 
amply qualified to judge by their own scholarship, their 
practice in teaching as well as learning, their knowledge of 
the world, and their own appetite for knowledge in the 
other sense. But when will such men dare to proclaim it? 
To rail at examination, and yet constantly complicate and 
extend education in the sense which we have been attaching 
to the word for many years past, is to denounce thistledown 
as a nuisance, and yet go on perpetually planting thistles. 


WHAT THE DEFENDANT SAYS. 


YHE protest against examinations which has been pub- 

lished in the “Nineteenth Century concludes with a 
remarkable sentence :—“ We ought to add,” say these 
educational reformers, “ that we sign this paper in general 
“ agreement with the principles expressed in it, and not as 
“ individually expressing entire adhesion to all details.” It 
is obvious that on this principle a document might be signed 
by a thousand people, which nevertheless did not represent 
the opinions of any one of them. Among the subscribers 
to this particular memorial, or whatever it should be called, 
are some members of Parliament who, to judge from their 
public utterances, have very little acquaintance either with 
examinations or with the education which examinations 
are supposed to hinder. The case against examinaticns 
assumes in the hands of the memorialists a somewhat 
paradoxical form. They allege that education is sacrificed to 


«and demand of the State either a place or at least a certi- 
-... to abolish examinations would be not a 


examination—or, in other words, that to test the efficiency 
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of teaching makes teaching impossible. Mr. Freperic 
Harrison, in 2 smart little essay which he has written 
for his own rather too obvious amusement, gives a lively 
icture of what an examination ought not to be, and with 
it points the moral that examinations are degrading to 
the mind. A man who should fortify his condemnation of 
wine by proving that bad wine made him ill would not win 
a prize for logic, even under the competitive conditions 
described by Mr. Harrison with so much imaginative 

wer. An examination which encourages cramming is a 

examination. It is the first, we had almost said the 
sole, duty of an examiner to ascertain whether the candi- 
date knows what he is writing about, or is merely repeating, 
with parrot-like precision, phrases and illustrations which 
have been supplied to him by others, but which he himself 
does not understand. 

It is sometimes said, with a superficial appearance of 
plausibility, that cramming is the creation of the competi- 
tive system. Cramming, if it means anything, means en- 
abling boys to seem as if they had mastered a subject, 
whereas in reality they have not. The Sophists, if we may 
trust Piato, crammed their pupils; and the first thing 
Socrates did with the hopeful youths was to prove to them, 
by a process of examination, that they had not been taught 
anything at all. If, to take a very different sort of in- 
stance, Mr. Scoones and Mr. Wrew are successful in pre- 
paring candidates for the Indian Civil Service, one of two 
consequences must follow. Either the teaching given by 
these gentlemen is satisfactory, in which case they are not 
crammers, or it is not, and in that case the Civil Service 
examiners do not know their business. There are three 
classes of persons who have always objected to examina- 
tions—idle boys, incompetent teachers, and those who are 
interested in the bestowal of public patronage. They have 
now been reinforced by the highly respectable ladies and 
gentlemen who are gathered together under the banner of 
Mr. James Know ies. Life without examination, said the 
old philosopher, is not to be lived. That was, perhaps, 
going too far, though they do not think so in China. 
* Young men of real capability at the Universities,” say the 
memorialists, “are led to believe that the main purpose of 
“ education is to enable them to win some great money 
“ prize or take some distinguished place in an examina- 
“tion.” The antithesis is surely a false one, or the divi- 
sion isa cross one. But who leads any one to believe any- 
thing so ridiculous? And what sort of “capability ” would 
that man have who could be led to believe it? Every 
undergraduate knows that the object of education is to fit 
him for honourable success and rational enjoyment in life ; 
while the object of examinations is to ascertain whether he 
has been properly educated. Teaching without questioning 
is as bad as eating without digestion. The mind, as well as 
the body, requires free movement and circulation. To say 
that a boy regards a prize, or a scholarship, or a fellowship 
as the final aim of education is like saying that a Roman 
Catholic prays to an image because he kneels before it. 
Macav.ay once asserted of University honours that, if a 
man succeeds in after life they are never mentioned at all, 
and that if he fails they are never mentioned without a 
sneer. But the qualities which have been called out and 
tested by competitive examinations are less perishable than 
the fading halo of a double-first. Examiners are fallible, 
and the verdict of the world, so far as the two can be com- 

, often reverses theirs. But memory, nerve, endurance, 
clearness of head, and presence of mind, the faculty of going 
straight to the point of a question or the heart of a book, 
are not absolutely useless in this imperfect planet, where 
competition does unhappily exist, and where little heed is 
paid by practical men to whining about over-pressure. ~ 

Examinations, according to the memorialists, make boys 
weak and unhealthy, and even stunt their growth. This is, 
of course, a plain question of fact and experience. The 
sickly lads who crawl about the playing-fields of Eton, the 
stunted dwarfs who loaf around the purlieus of Oxford and 
Cambridge, must answer for themselves. It is well known 
that every Newcastle scholar dies before he is thirty, and 
that no first-class man can drink a pint of beer. As for the 
collegers at Eton, who are selected even in their childhood 
by competitive examination, words can scarcely describe the 
pitiable plight to which they have been reduced by study ; 
while our lamentable failure to govern India with strength 
or justice shows the utter imbecility of the Competition 
Wallah. The information of the memorialists is as accurate 


as their facts are obvious, “ First,” they say, “it should be 
“noted that under the prize system all education tends to] 


This is so plain a thing that it 
need only be “noted.” No evidence is required to prove 
it. We must, of course, assume, therefore, that all prizes 
are for the same subject. It would be quite a mistake, 
for instance, to imagine that there are classical scholar- 
ships, and mathematical scholarships, and scholarships in 
natural science, or that there are prizes for modern lan- 
guages, or that a knowledge of law or history counts for 
anything at any university, or that candidates for honours 
may take up philosophy or political economy, or that 
any public school has a modern side. These are things 
which the memorialists ignore, and which, therefore, do 
not exist. But when these superior persons talk about 
“the temporary strengthening of the rote-faculties to 
“the neglect of the rational faculties,” and “the de- 
“sire to appear to know rather than to know,” one or 
two observations may submissively be made. The “ rote- 
“ faculties,” which we gather to be high polite for memory, 
are no doubt supposed to be exclusively fostered by the 
classics, where some of the soundest reasoning in the world 
may be found by any intelligent reader and must be 
followed by every successful student. Logic and mathe- 
matics are not readily acquired by rote. Whether memo: 
varies inversely with imagination may perhaps be doub 
Every memorialist must know a good many people with 
very bad memories. Can he lay his hand upon his 
heart and say that they are gifted in compensation with 
original genius? We do not believe that any one would 
rather appear to know than know, though doubtless many 
people would rather appear to know than appear not to 
know, even if they did not know in fact. It is the pecu- 
liar function of examinations, conducted intelligently and 
at proper intervals, to check the process of teaching, by dis- 
pn. ge between the appearance of knowledge and its 
reality. 

The practical proposals of the memorialists are remark- 
able for courage if not for wisdom. Examination “is a 
“useful instrument in the hand of a teacher to test his 
“ own work, and to know how far his pupils have followed 
“and profited by his teaching.” Now there are good 
teachers, and bad teachers, and teachers indifferent. But 
the one point in which they all agree is that the instruc- 
tion they give is profitable to their pupils. The examiner, 
bad man, is not satisfied with this touching self-confidence. 
He persists in finding out whether any real good is 
being done; and, whenever he finds that it is not, he 
makes an enemy. “It has been suggested that some of 
“the periodical examinations of boys and young men 
by their own masters and professors should be printed. 
This is one of the funniest suggestions which have ever been 
made. We can only cap it by the proposal that the accounts 
of a public Company should be habitually audited by the 
clerks who keep them, and that every book should in future 
be reviewed only by the author. Professor Max MOLLER, 
who has signed the memorial, does not seem to have read 
it. For he writes in his independent article, “ Add to this 
“ that in some cases, though rarely, examiners are actually 
“the same persons who have crammed their examinees, 
“and it may be imagined how human nature is tried in 
“ that process, and what the result is likely to be.” Mr 
Harrison says, in his heightened and telling way, with s 
quiet laugh in his sleeve, that “ G1pBon would be plucked 
“in the Modern History School, ArtauR WELLESLEY 
“ would never get into the army, and Burke would have 
“got too few marks, through not apportioning his time 
“to the various questions in the paper.” Mr. Harrison 
knows perfectly well that no system need be adjusted for 
Gissons and Burkes. Men of genius are neither helped 
nor hindered by institutions made by and for their inferiors. 
As for the Duke of WEtLiINeToN, he would have got up any 
subject required of him with equal and speed, for 
while his intellect was perfectly sound, it was not in the 
least fastidious. There is certainly no one who would have 
despised more heartily than he the fashionable cant about 
“ overpressure,” which implies, if it has any meaning, that 
everything hard ought to be avoided, that knowledge is more 
dangerous than ignorance, and that intellectual cottonwool 
is the best preparation for this working-day world. As 
Mr. Baxrour said in his Rectorial Address at St. Andrews, 
the people who have been too much educated do not jostle 
one in modern society. 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


HE conviction of Mr. Vizeretty at the Central Criminal 

Court on Wednesday, on three charges of publishing 
obscene libels, is matter for congratulation, though it might 
well have been brought about earlier. The offences charged | 
were committed in the course of publishing English trans- 
lations of three of the dirtiest of M. Zoxa’s novels. It is to | 
the credit of the translator and the publisher that the 
worst es of the original were considerably toned | 
down for the English market; but, even so, the matter 
published was such that when the Soricrtor-Grverat had | 
read rather less than half the passages from the first of | 
the incriminated volumes which were set out in the in- | 
dictment, the jury interfered with the very natural query, 
addressed to the Recorder, whether it was necessary for 
them to listen to any more of that kind of thing. Mr. 
VizerTe.y’s counsel had the good sense to take this rather 
forcible hint, and withdraw their client’s plea of Not 
guilty. The sentence—a fine of 1ool., and entering into 
recognizances to be of good behaviour, together with an 
understanding to stop the sale and destroy the volumes | 
remaining in stock—was not severe; but, considering the 
age of the defendant, and the fact that this part of the 
criminal law has too long been suffered to remain in abey- 
ance, no one will be found to censure the Recorder's 
leniency. 

It will be well that the numerous persons who have of 
late years engaged in this disgusting traffic should take 
note of the fact that by so doing they commit a crime 
peney by a heavy term of imprisonment; and it is to | 

hoped that they will be discouraged by the fact that _ 
there is a limit to the long-suffering timidity of the officials 


in indemnities. Obviously the German Government is 
doing things thoroughly. The character of the legislation 
is tolerably well known. All German workmen are com- 
pelled to insure against sickness, and their employers are 
compelled to form a fund for the support of men disabled 
by accident. It would seem that the Prince is pleased 
with his success hitherto ; for he has extended the applica- 
tion of the law within the last two years, and he is resolute 
to extend it still further. A compulsory insurance against 
old age is to be added to the others. When it is in work- 
ing order, German workmen will be fortified against all the 
accidents of life. The picture is an imposing one, and Sir 
Epwarp Ma et may well think nobly of the services which 
the Prixce and the late Emperor will have rendered to 
Germany by their legislation—“ if it succeeds.” 

Sir Epwarp’s qualification is not by any means super- 
fluous; for one need not be of a very desponding tempera- 
ment to doubt the possibility of success for such legislation 
as this. The administrative difficulties are considerable in 
themselves. It has been provided, for instance, that the 
scheme shall be worked by a partially elective body, on which 
both employers and workmen are represented. But it is 
found, and there is no cause for surprise at the discovery, 
that employers decline to pay men who are absent serving 
as delegates. The elected workmen, therefore, find them- 
selves in a very unpleasant dilemma. They must either 
fail in their duty or lose their wages, and for them, at least, 
compulsory insurance is anything but a provident insti- 
tution. This kind of obstacle might be got over however. 
It is another and a less manageable difficulty which seems 
to us to threaten Prince Bismarcx’s scheme. Ifall workmen 
are to insure, all workmen must not only have wages to poy 
their insurance with, but must have such wages as wi 


whose duty it is to institute prosecutions of this character. | give them a margin after the necessaries of life are provided. 
To the latter persons it may be well to point out, now Are all German workmen to be guaranteed such wages, and 
that they have discovered how easy it is to do their duty, if so, out of what funds? If they are not supplied with 
that the law has provided them with a far more summary | this boon (and we hardly expect to hear that they are), the 
and effectual procedure than that which they have at last | position of the whole body will not be materially improved. 


adopted. The proper course is not to wait until books like 
The Soil have been sold in large numbers, but as soon 
as they appear to seize them by means of a warrant under 
Lord Camppett’s Act, and procure an order for their 
destruction at the cost of the publisher. There is no 
reason to fear that the istrates would be remiss in 
enforcing the law if the authorities of Whitehall and 
Scotland Yard would only perform their duty in putting 
it in motion. In this instance the latter persons have the 
less excuse for their laches, because the existence of the 
works in question, and the proper manner of dealing with 
them, have more than once been pointed out to them in 
these columns. It is probably due more to the good sense 
of counsel than to the proper feeling of the defendant that 
nothing was heard on Wednesday of the loathsome cant 
about a high moral purpose which suitably disfigures the 
introductions of some of these disgraceful volumes. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S SOCIALISM. 


— is unquestionably something very attractive on 
the face of it in Prince Bismarck’s great experiment 
in State Socialism, except to those for whom all paternal 
government is the accursed thing. The economic purists 
are, however, a dwindling remnant, though they do not 
know it, and in practice the vast majority of us are in 
favour of State intervention. Protest against grand- 
motherly legislation has got a way of ending in demands 
for another inspector and stricter inspection. If Prince | 
Bisuarcx’s Insurance-laws can be shown to have forced or 
induced German workmen to provide against sickness and 
old age, and German employers to provide against accidents, 
there will certainly be no want of advocates for similar 
legislation in England. The Report on his measures drawn 
up by the Embassy at Berlin will be read and commented 
on by the innumerable good people engaged in philanthropic 
work of one kind or another. ey will have at least some 
reason for thinking that the CHaNcELLOor’s policy has met 
With some success. Laws have been passed, a State In- 
surance Department has been organized, a most elaborate 
organization has been provided, and already 3,725,313 work- 
men are insured ; while 87,000/. have been t in indemni- 
ties. It is a very convincing proof of the completeness 
of the machinery that 116,200/. have been spent on admin- 


Those workmen who are already in a fairly good position, 
who receive regular wages of something above the lowest 
level, and who enjoy regular work, will gain something. Com- 
pulsory insurance under State supervision and with a Govern- 
ment will give them a thoroughly trustworthy benefit society. 
This is much, no doubt. It is more than the British work- 
man, who is too often cruelly fleeced by his own ignorance 
or the rascality of his society officers, can be sure of. But 
this help, however considerable it may be allowed to be, will 
hardly touch the real misery of the working class. Below 
the workmen who enjoy regular work, and have a margin 
of wage to save, there are the others whose work is irregular, 
and whose gains are barely sufficient to supply them with 
food and rags. It is among them that starvation and 
wretchedness are to be found, and for them State insurance 
can do no good whatever. Where there is nothing, even 
State Socialism loses its rights. But while this wretched- 
ness exists the Socialist will have his text as before—and it 
can hardly be said that as long as this is the case Prince 
Bismarck’s scheme has succeeded. He has given the toler- 
ably prosperous an adventure, and has, perhaps, put a little 
compulsion on the rash for their own good ; but what satis- 
faction is that to the dreamer who hopes to abolish human 
misery? When it is added that this legislation has greatly 
increased the amount of supervision and police control of 
all kinds which already exists in Germany, and is becoming 
daily more vexatious to the workmen, there is reason for 
vehemently doubting whether Prince Bismarck’s State 
Socialism will cut the ground from beneath the feet of the 
Socialism which is hostile to the State. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


i. annual Report of Sir J. B. Lawes on the Roth- 
amsted experimental wheat plots is this year un- 
usually suggestive and interesting. At one time the wheat 
crop promised to be one of the worst of the century, 
through the sudden and determined flow of rain that set in 
towards the end of June, and was prolonged to the middle 
of August. The Rothamsted indicate, however, 
anything but the bad results that were anticipated ; though, 
it must be admitted, they are widely divergent from the 
enormous percen of 714 of “ under-average” reports 
published in the Agricultural Gazette on the 3rd of Sep- 


istration, and 13,000/. on inspection and inquiriés—which 
sums, taken together, considerably exceed the amount spent 


tember, and based on returns made before the harvest was 


‘completed. Such reports, however, have not the scientific 
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authority of the Rothamsted statistics. They are rather of 
the nature of estimates. Sir J. B. Lawes offers an explana- 
tion of the unexpected sequel of the wheat crop in his 
effective comparison of the weather of the past twelve 
months with that of the disastrous season of 1878-9. In 
that farmer's year ungenial conditions prevailed during the 
whole period. This year they were but an episode. Then 
we started with a saturated seed-bed ; now we reap the 
more favourable results of an abnormally dry time of sowing. 
In both seasons the temperature was below the average, 
but the year just concluded was only slightly ungenial in 
this respect, not, as in 1878-9, extremely so. The com- 
parison of rainfall is even more favourable to the past 
season. Thus we are not without clear indication of the 
causes of what must appear to many observers the un- 
expected average calculated from the Rothamsted fields. 
That average, says Sir J. B. Lawes, “amounts to 263 
“bushels per acre, at the standard weight of 61 lbs. 
“per bushel,” and this result only falls short of the 
standard average of 28 bushels by about 1} bushel per 
acre. If this result represents the average yield of wheat 
of the country at large, it is clear that the estimates 
based on “returns” were a good deal at fault, even if 
we take into consideration Sir Jonn Lawes’s cautious 
remark as to the possibility that his average may “ over- 
“rate the crop of the country.” The irregularities of 
yield from the experimental plots at Rothamsted may 
certainly be taken as representative of similar irregularities 
throughout the country. Sir Joun Lawes directs attention 
to the marked deviation from the average in the different 
plots, and he acknowledges the difficulty of estimating the 
average yield of the whole country, by reason of the ex- 
treme irregularities of results common to all districts 
this year. There can be no doubt that the Rothamsted 
average does to some extent correct the errors of pre- 
mature observers. It is certainly more reasonable to ac- 
cept it as a closer approximation to the truth than any mere 
estimates formed early in the August or September of an 
abnormal harvest year, such as those of Mr. Kains-Jacxson, 
or of the Vienna Congress when the wheat-crop of the 
United Kingdom was taken to be 18 per cent. under 
average. In ordinary seasons, of course, the success of ex- 

rts like Mr. Kaiys-Jackson in estimating the wheat 
esieck in advance is tolerably assured. This year, as every 
wheat-grower must soon discover, such calculations have 
been much modified in results. If only the Rothamsted 
experiments could be carried out simultaneously at three or 
four other stations, such as would fairly represent the whole 
country, the problem of averages would admit of un- 
questionable solution. 


In the meantime, the prospects of the wheat-grower, and 
indeed of the farmer generally, appear to be brighter than 
at midsummer. The dry autumn has been favourable in 
many districts to harvesting operations, and everywhere 
helpful in the cleaning of land from the prodigious weed- 
growth of a wet summer, so that winter-sown wheat may be 
said to start well. Here and there retarded harvesting has 
postponed the sowing of wheat, yet the prospect, on the 
whole, is decidedly promising. Considering the wet 
weather of August and the stormy first week of September, 
it is not surprising to hear of the “ poor” or “damp” con- 
dition of many samples of new wheat in the provincial 
markets. The quick sale of fine seed samples is also what 
might be looked for. Much attention has been directed to 
the germinating power of this year’s wheat, and it is satis- 
factory to learn from the best authorities that both barleys 
and wheats are fully up to the average in this important 
qualification. It is stated, indeed, on the authority of the 
test sowings of Mr. Carrutuers of various kinds grown by 
Messrs. Carter, that the wheat of the year is superior to 
that of 1887. There seems to be a general agreement 
among experts, however, that farmers must exercise un- 
usual care this season in their choice of seed and the 
time of sowing. Matured condition of seed is scarcely 
less essential to a good crop than a seed-bed or the 
right application of fertilizers, If the farmer’s outlook 
has improved, there is also some encouragement to the 
wheat-grower in the market, though English wheat can 
scarcely be said to obtain remunerative prices. From the 
Board of Trade returns for last week the average price of 
wheat per quarter was two shillings in excess of the corre- 
sponding week of last year. The price, indeed, has not 
been so high in the same period since 1884. The improve- 
ment appears the more striking when the quantities sold are 
considered. In the week ending last Saturday the excess over 


the sales of the corresponding week in 1887, and also in 1884, 
was a trifle over ten thousand quarters. Thus we have an 
advance in sales and an advance in price. The steadiness of 
the market of late may even promise further advances, as 
the wheat crop of America and one or two other sources of 
supply are said to be deficient. It is somewhat curious if 
the improvement of the past few weeks is really due to 
anticipations of decreased importations; for these have 
been at the rate of twenty-one millions of quarters per 
annum during the last two months of the harvest year. 


LORD SACKVILLE’S EXPULSION. 


: explanation of the extreme course taken by Presi- 
dent (and candidate) CLEveLaND and Mr. Secretary 
Bayarp in the unlucky Sackvitxe incident is absolutely 
simple. It was found that as soon as the Republicans 
began to make use of the Minister's letter, the Democratic 
Irish vote also began to look doubtful. Hereupon, as the 
Presidential election is coming off next week, it became 
necessary to do something energetic. It was not to be ex- 
pected that Irishmen, who heard somebody clamouring for 
a short way with England, would tamely give their votes 
to somebody else who had an opportunity to vapour against 
her and did not do it. So there was no course open to 
Mr. Cievetann. He had, it is true, taken occasion to insist 
that, if the United States took any steps in this scrious 
business, they ought to take them in a decent fashion and 
without fluster. But time pressed; the Irish vote was 
threatening to fall off, Mr. Buarne was roaring, and it 
was necessary to do something. That the something was 
all which Mr. Crevetsnp had just been explaining the 
action of the United States Government ought not to be 
was a small matter. When Mr. Cieveianp spoke he was 
thinking of the position of the United States Government 
as one of a body of States which agree to act in a 
more or less decent way, and according to the rules of the 
game in diplomacy. When he acted he did so as the 
candidate and puppet of an American political party which 
is in the agony of a Presidential election, and feels horribly 
uncertain about the result. In this latter capacity it was 
not possible for Mr. CLEVELAND to show that regard for 
manners which he would probably have preferred to 
show. When the Republicans rejected the Fishery Treaty, 
and took the Irish gallery with anti-English rant, Mr. 
CLEVELAND dished them with retaliation. Now, when an 
English Minister has allowed himself to be entrapped, and 
the Republicans are making capital out of his mistake, Mr. 
CLEVELAND has dished them again by another piece of safe, 
and cheap, brag. It is all very cute—almost as cute as the 
trick played off on Lord SacKvILLE itself, or the manceuvres 
of the Rummum Lats of fiction and the AnpuL Huxs of real 
life. 

It is quite unnecessary for us to insist on the indiscre- 
tion of Lord Sackvitte. It is patent to everybody, and is 
not denied by himself. We may wonder how any man of 
the world, to say nothing of a diplomatist who has had 
seven years’ experience of Washington, should have been 
drawn so easily. A little elementary prudence would have 
shown the English Minister that the letter of the real or 
apocryphal Cartes F. Murcnison, of Pomona, Cal. 
was very decidedly the kind of thing to let strenuously 
alone. If there was any such person, he was either a 
British subject, in which case he had nothing to do with 
the Presidential election ; or he was a naturalised American 
citizen, in which case he had nothing to do with Lord 
SackviLLE. Obvious as these considerations appear, they 
did not strike the English Minister, and he wrote the 
rather platitudinous, but indiscreet, note which has been 
the cause of all the fuss, At ordinary times such an inci- 
dent could hardly have been noticed much, even in America. 
At the present moment (and that does not make Lord 
SACKVILLE’s indiscretion the less) it was certain to be used. 
We take it that the boorish rudeness of Messrs. CLEVELAND 
and Bayarp does not stand in more need of demonstra- 
tion than the unwisdom of Lord Sacxviie. To lay the 
facts of the case before the English Foreign Office, and 
then without waiting for an answer to proceed to the ex- 
treme measure of expulsion, was manifestly to show both 
flurry and rudeness. But allowance must be made for 
the position of two gentlemen who know that a failure 
to please a portion of the gallery might put a stop to 
the,run of their piece. The only precedent for the action 
of the American Government does not apply in all the 
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details. When Marshal Narvaez expelled Lord Datiine 
and Butwer from Madrid, on the pretext that he was 
interfering in Spanish politics, he did not go through the 
farce of communicating with the English Government. 
He ordered the English Minister out of Madrid there and 
then, which, if a more provocative, was also a more con- 
sistent and manly, course than Mr. Cieveiann’s. To be 
sure, NARVAEz was not in the middle of a Presidential elec- 
tion. Both the American and the Spaniard knew very well 
that their insults were safe, since England would not treat 
their rudeness as a declaration of war. Still, even on a penny 
gaff and in rant to a gallery, there is a difference between 
twopenny tearmouth and twopenny tearmouth. In this 
case we think the difference is in favour of the Spanish 
artist. He wore a better plume, he stamped with a louder 
emphasis, he threw his property sword in thunder down 
with a grander gesture. For ourselves our obvious course 
is to repeat our conduct on the previous occasion. To 
shrug our shoulders, leave a Chargé d'affaires to conduct 
routine business, and wait till the other side simmers down. 


There are two reflections which, one would think, ought 
to strike every observer of this remarkable transaction. 
The first is how disagreeable it must be for a person who 
has shown a good natural understanding of what are meant 
by the words honest man and gentleman to have to live in 
American politics. Mr. CLEveLAND showed that he knew 
very well of how little importance Lord Sackviie’s un- 
wisdom was, and what course the United States Govern- 
ment ought to take. But a small knot of voters—men of 
a race which is only half-assimilated in the Republic, and 
which is for ever striving to use it against England for 

in which it is nowise concerned—insist that he 
shall snort and stamp and behave after the fashion of my 
Lord Perer’s bulls ; and he has to doit. They cry “Saute, 
“ Paillasse!” to him from the Irish gallery, and he meekly 
cuts his caper. We know that something of the kind goes 
on here. Our Paillasses can caper at the call of Tem- 
perance or Purity Leaguers, and tumble head over heels 
when Mr. StansFep cracks the whip. But our fools are 
at least our countrymen, and, for the rest, they have never 
called on any English statesman to disgrace himself by 
empty swagger against friendly Powers. Englishmen who 
yield to the Mr. Sransrexps of to-day help to propagate 
disease and show miserable cowardice, but they do not 
make their country absurd. The second very obvious re- 
flection inspired by the present brief madness of the great 
Republic is on the immense and most flattering import- 
ance which Americans attach, not only to the opinions 
of Englishmen about them, but to the mere fact that Eng- 
lishmen take the trouble to have any opinion about them 
atall. If this way of putting it appears to be marked by 
a degree of self-sufficiency, the fault is not ours. A man 
must see what is forced on his attention. Now what is 
forced on our attention by America is this. Here is a 
country very fond of applying the adjective “great” to 
itself and of counting up its millions, It is about, with 
great solemnity, to vote what its government is to be 
like for some years. There are great questions in debate. 
The Tariff, the Treasury, Civil Service Reform, the rela- 
tions of the country to its nearest neighbours, the immense 
difficulty of dealing with the Trade Trusts—all these are 
matters about to be gravely voted on by a country im- 
mensely conscious of political faculty. Weli, at this 
wolemn crisis, while this great people is about to greatly 
decide its course, there comes a short and laconic letter— 
very harmless indeed, only written by an Englishman and 
tlord—whereupon Tariff and National Debt, Fishery, 
Trusts, and Civil Service Reform are forgotten, and nothing 
1s talked of from Lake Superior to the Rio Grande but the 
Englishman’s little letter. On all hands it is that 
theelection will be decided according to what is done in 
Consequence of that letter. If Mr. CLEVELAND does the 
Tight thing to the writer, he will come in and his policy 
With him; but if not, then not. In either case it is the 
lishman and his poor little scribble that settle the battle. 
If this is not a recognition of the importance of English- 
Men and their opinions, of an almost servile flattery, then 
We confess we have still something to learn as to the 
Meaning of words. We are really obliged to the great 
ican people for their deferential estimate of our relative 
importance in the scale of peoples. 


MR. GOSCHEN IN SCOTLAND. 


i igs may not be advisable to treat the Home Rule contro- 
versy before English audiences as still an open question, 
and it is certainly inexpedient to recognize any attempted 
resuscitation of the particular arguments in support of 
Mr. Guapstone’s defunct Bill which were so completely de- 
molished two years ago. This, however, need by no means 
prevent us from acknowledging that the Separatist propa- 
ganda has undergone a fresh development since 1886 and 
from taking proper measures to meet it in its new shape. 
For it is since that date that Mr. Giapstone has sought to 
regain a hearing for his rejected schemes by endeavouring 
to arouse the spirit of Particularism, now in one part of 
Great Britain, and now in another ; and, as these pernicious 
attempts of his may be combated on the spot and at the 
moment without anv direct reopening of the Irish question, 
no favourable opportunity of so resisting them ought, per- 
haps, to be lost. Mr. GoscueEn, therefore, has shown, we 
think, a sound judgment in thus improving the occasion of 
his political tour in Scotland. His speech at Aberdeen on 
Tuesday last contained a masterly exposure of Gladstonian 
fallacies on the subject of local aspirations and on the pre- 
tended incapacity of the Imperial Parliament to satisfy them. 
It was particularly effective as regards the success with 
which it unveiled that most favourite of Separatist sophisms, 
the deliberate confusion of one variety of local legislative 
requirement with another totally distinct from it. Every 
one is aware—it has long been a commonplace of contem- 
porary politics, that there is a sense in which an Imperial 
Legislature does and must fail to provide adequately for the 
needs of particular localities. Parliament itself has again 
and again made express or implied admission of the reality 
of the grievance such as it is, and nothing, probably, but 
Mr. Giapstone’s endeavour to break up the United King- 
dom has even thus long delayed the application of the 
appropriate remedy. There is an admitted necessity for 
some such delegation of the powers of Parliament to local 
authorities as will enable certain matters on which the 
central Legislature is unable to bestow adequate attention 
to be dealt with by the localities themselves. And nothing 
certainly was wanting to the completeness of Mr. GoscHEn’s 
recognition of this necessity. 

But it is on the confusion of local with provincial needs 
that Mr. Giapstonz is chiefly accustomed to trade. Because 
it has been admitted that towns or districts are unable to 
get their wants attended to, it is now suggested that large 
divisions of the United Kingdom, such as Wales or Scot- 
land, are in like case. Mr.GiapsTone, indeed, has actually 
gone the length of the positive assertion “that the Unionist 
“ party and the Unionist Government have done nothing for 
“ the people of Scotland.” How utterly baseless is the alle- 
gation Mr. Goscnen had no difficulty in showing. It can 
never, in fact, have misled any one who has not 
ceased under Mr. Guapstone’s tuition to regard the inhabit- 
ants of each division of the United Kingdom as possessing 
any joint interests as citizens of a common Empire. He 
must have forgotten that Scotchmen as well as Englishmen 
are concerned with the industry, the commerce, the financial 
burdens of the entire realm, before he could have brought 
himself to overlook the patent facts to which Mr. Goscuzn 
called attention in his review of the legislation of the 
present year. If life is saved or accidents have been pre- 
vented by a Mining Bill, are there no Scotch miners who 
will reap the benefit of it? Are not Scotch traders and 
Scotch producers as deeply interested in the Railway Regu- 
lation Bill as their English brethren? Are there no tax- 
payers north of the Tweed to profit by the reduction of the 
interest on the National Debt? It was hardly n 
for Mr. GoscuEn to add the Scotch Universities Bill to the 
list of measures which the Government will have passed 
before the final adjournment for the recess ; but it was per- 
haps as well to include it as an example of one of that com- 
paratively small class of measures which are local in the 
larger sense, and with which it is, and always will be, the 
duty of an Imperial Parliament to deal. If measures of 
this kind were only as numerous as they are rare, and if 
the Imperial Parliament really showed its alleged inability 
to grapple with their multiplicity, there would be some 
colour for the contention on the strength of which Mr. 
GLapDsTONE is endeavouring to commend his disintegration 
policy to the acceptance of the provincial mind. 

As a matter of fact, however, the pretence of their 
abundance is an elaborate piece of imposture. Of local 


questions such as are at present so circuitously and ex 
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pensively disposed of by Private Bill legislation there is, 
indeed, a plentiful supply enough. They abound, and are 
likely always to abound, in every part of the United King- 
dom. But that among the questions at present reserved 
to be dealt with by “public general Acts” there is now, or 
is ever likely to be, any overwhelming number of exclu- 
sively Scotch or “ exclusively Welsh ” questions, it is simply 
ridiculous to assert. No doubt we have it in our power to 
multiply indefinitely the number of such exclusively Scotch 
or exclusively Welsh questions by gratuitously asserting 


. the right of Wales or Scotland to solve any and every 


problem of Imperial policy in its relation to themselves, 
according to Scottish or Welsh ideas ; but without resort 
to this illegitimate process, which Mr. Giapstone and 
his Welsh Radicals have already applied to the case of 
Disestablishment, it is impossible to represent these ques- 
tions as other than few and unimportant. As matters 
stand at present, the great bulk of the subjects press- 
ing for legislation, themselves much fewer in number than 
Radicals pretend, are of equal and uniform bearing on 
the interests of England, Wales, and Scotland alike. If 
we cannot now include Ireland, we have nothing to thank 
for it but the mistaken legislative policy of the past— 
a policy for which Mr. GuapstoyE more than any other 
statesman, dead or living, is responsible. When first the 
Imperial Parliament entered, under his guidance, on a 
course of exceptional legislation for Ireland, it was un- 
wittingly furnishing the Separatists with an argument for 
their claim, which, from the nature of the case, was bound 
to gain, if not additicnal strength, at any rate enhanced 
plausibility, with the progress of time. For it was quite 
certain, and the event has proved, that this exceptional 
legislation would be continually requiring amendment, ex- 
tension, fortification, and what not, and that the Imperial 
Parliament would at last be compelled either to devote the 
greater part of its time to the consideration and recon- 
sideration of questions which it had made “ exclusively 
“ Trish” by its own act, or to give encouragement to the 
ery that Irishmen should be granted the right of settling 
for themselves the affairs which the Imperial Parliament 
had only meddled with to throw them into confusion. 

In the second of Mr. GoscuEn’s speeches at Aberdeen he 
quitted the main question at issue between the two poli- 
tical parties, and addressed himself to the task of replying 
to some of those arguments ad invidiam in which the Glad- 
stonians, ever since their ignominious defeat on the main 
question, have been such extensive dealers. It may be 
doubted whether the task of refutation is quite worth the 
trouble, especially when one of the reproaches which 
Unionists have to rebut was that of being actuated by a 
motive which the Gladstonians, or at any rate an important 
member of their party, openly avowed as influencing him- 
self, and which he seemed to regard as a creditable, and 
even statesmanlike, incentive to action. If Mr. Mortey 
has at last found out that fear is not precisely the kind of 

rent to which Englishmen, as a rule, are fond of affiliat- 
ing a policy, there is no reason why he and his colleagues 
should run to the other extreme and denounce a reasonable 
apprehension of national danger as a consideration un- 
worthy of the notice of statesmen to whose care the safety 
of the nation has been confided. If the Gladstonians who 
urged us to consent to the repeal of the Union from 
fear of what might be done by Irish-American dynamiters 
think it worth while to taunt the Unionists with resisting 
Home Rule from fear of what might be done by the Par- 
-nellites if placed in control of the government of Ireland, 
they are welcome to their little mystification; but it is 
childishly easy to expose. To be afraid of doing wrong 
because of its probable consequences to other people is not 
quite the same thing, morally considered, as to be afraid of 
doing right because of the consequences to themselves ; 
though the word fear may, of course, be indiscriminately 
and loosely applied alike to either attitude of the will. 
And to dare to do wrong is not exactly on the same moral 
level as daring to do right. The difference between the 
“ fear” of the Gladstonians and that of the Unionists we 
have already pointed out. The difference between their 
_respective forms of courage is that the former would be 
valorous enough to risk the fortunes of the loyal minority 
in Ireland and the peace of the country, while the latter 
‘hold that it is better to endanger their own personal com- 
fort or convenience and safety rather than join in this ignoble 
gambling with the interests of other people and of the 


nation at large. 


SIR C. WARREN ON THE POLICE. 


AS we shall not be suspected of hostility either to Sir 
CHARLES WarkEN or the force under his command, we 
feel the more free to express an opinion that he has made a 
distinct mistake by contributing his article on the police to 
Murray's Magazine. On general principles it is mach ot 
that officials of any rank should write in periodicals about 
the service to which they belong. They will not be thanked 
for any historical details, and whatever else they give must 
be either apology orattack. It is needless to point out that 
this last is utterly unbecoming, and the former is not much 
more to be recommended. The servant of the State is not 
to come forward to argue with irresponsible critics, parti- 
cularly when they are, after all, only a diminutive handful 
of newspaper men. What he has to say should be said to 
his chiefs in authorized ways, and published in reports, if 
published at all. Neither, to be quite plain with Sir 
Cuartes Warren, has he done the undesirable thing so 
as to make its undesirableness less manifest. There is 
a superfluity of controversial matter in his article, and 
Sir Cartes has stopped to make general observations on 
government, which do not impress us as showing more 
than a very moderate amount of competence to express 
the views of a party. Here and there are historical state- 
ments which inspire a certain respectful amazement. We 
do not know how Sir Cartes Warren reconciles with 
historical (or grammatical) accuracy his assertion that, 
when Trafalgar Square was at last cleared, “ almost for the 
“first time during the century the mob failed in its 
“ ascendency over London, and in coercing the Govern- 
“ment.” It is absurd to talk of the London mob—which 
is, and long has been, incomparably better tempered and 
less pugnacious than the mobs of Glasgow, Nottingham, or 
Bristol—as exercising ascendency or coercing Governments. 
This language would be inaccurate if applied to the No 
Popery Riots of the last century, scandalous as they were. 
No doubt these and similar loose statements would not be 
very serious offences in a casual leader or magazine article; 
but, then, the Chief of the Metropolitan Police ought not to 
appear in the character of article-writer. _ 


When Sir Cuartes Warren keeps to those considerations 
on the force under his command which would be thoroughly 
in place in his own yearly Report, we are able to agree 
with him heartily. He will have the support of all sensible 
men in his argument in favour of putting the London 
police through a course of drill. It is self-evidently true 
that no body of 14,00o—or rather, for practical purposes, 
12,000—men could do the patrol work needed in London, 
still less deal with crowds, unless they were accustomed to 


act together and support one another. But united action” 


and mutual support cannot be obtained except by drill 
When, in his defence of the detective branch, Sir Caaruz 
reminds the public that, though they know the detectives 
they know, they do not know those they do not know, he is 
at least stating what most decidedly ought to be the case 
As regards the detective department, we know that we 
must take much on trust. It is impossible to have publicity 
and secresy at the same time, and we are quite pre to 
take Sir Cuares’s word for the present. At the same 
time, we confess to feeling an uneasy surprise when the 
Chief Commissioner launches out on the philosophy of 
history, and tells us that free institutions and a manl 
education have given Englishmen a certain noble simplicit 
of character which unfits them for much of the work ¢ 
detection. This is patriotic, and may be as true as Si 
Cuarues’s further remarks that the enervating influences 
despotism, and the narrowing action of “a general syste 
“ of Government espionage, which stamps the mind of the 
“ people with mutual distrust,” have fitted the base api 
supple foreigner for the ignoble work of the spy. Here, ¥¢ 
hope, be sentiments becoming an Englishman. Still # 
does impress us with a vague fear that the Chief Com 
missioner is not very easy in his own mind about the de 
tective department, and is conscious that some excuse fot 
inefliciency is needed. With his condemnation of th 
oscillation in public opinion of the police we do mos 
heartily agree. The almost maudlin praise of one week and 
the unqualified blame of the next make a very contemptible 
spectacle, worthy of this hysterical generation. No doubt, 
however, whether in this or any other generation, thé 
police would be materially benefited by more active 
operation on the part of the public. Sir Cartes WARRES 
thinks that the police force might be reduced if Londoner 
would assist constables more actively. The general priv 
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ciple is good; but the Chief Commissioner appears to us 
to have deduced dangerous doctrine from it. How can 
Londoners help the police in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred better than by keeping out of the way? In the 
hundredth case had they not better wait till the officer 
calls for help? If the casual passer-by is to strike in when- 
ever it ap to him that a case has arisen for his inter- 
vention, the work of the police, so far from being lightened, 
will be materially increased—which is not Sir C. WARREN’s 
object. Amateur work is rarely good for much, and we do 
wish people would remember it. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Cc is not the fault of the amiable enthusiasts who preach 
international arbitration that they have never succeeded 
in making a convert, at any rate in England—whose 
name carries any weight at all—except, as in the case of 
the late Mr. Ricuarp, that which always belongs to de- 
voted activity in any cause—with them. It is not their 
fault, but only their misfortune ; the fault is in the nature 
of the proposition which they are endeavouring to esta- 
blish. ey have to thank its essentially visionary cha- 
racter for the circumstance that no one, with any repu- 
tation for being “ practical”—except perhaps those who, 
when they are practical, are refused a hearing in their 
other capacity of insufferable bores—is disposed to asso- 
ciate himself with the attempt to procure its acceptance b 
the civilized world. Another little difficulty which they 
have to encounter is, that the civilized world has in one 
sense accepted it already. It is in the exact situation of 
the 233 English members of Parliament who have declared 
themselves “favourable to arbitration,” and who, never- 
theless, feel so little ardour in its cause that they are content 
to be represented by eight English delegates whom we 
sufficiently describe when we say that the most distinguished 
among them is Sir Grorck CampBELL. Not the most polite 
or the most charitable of men can attach any importance to 
the avowed convictions on this subject even of a third part 
of the British Legislature when those who make the avowal 
are satisfied to appoint, or to sanction the self-appointment 
of, a few working-men members and one or two other poli- 
ticians of the type of Mr. Hanpet CossHam as the exponent 
of their views. Upon the position of the twenty-one French 
deputies who have brought before the Chamber a proposal 
for the establishment of international arbitration, and who 
held a meeting with their English colleagues at the Grand 
Hotel in Paris the other day, we do not feel ourselves quali- 
fied to speak. But it is a fair presumption that they are 
the counterparts, in point of importance, of our own Par- 
liamentary apostles. There is no more likelihood in France 
than in England that a cause which individual effort can do 
nothing whatever to promote would find champions among 
politicians who could attract attention to themselves in any 
other more useful way. 

The fact is that the preachers of international arbitra- 
tion labour under the disadvantage of a too complete 
academical success. If there was anybody, any important 
Minister, any Government, any Legislature, to convince 
of the theoretical merits of their proposals, there would 


important Minister with deputations ; they could “ pepper ” 
that unbelieving Government with circulars; they could 
harass that benighted Legislature with motions introduced 
the converts they had made in its midst. But, in 
h, there is no excuse for any such proceedings. 
Ministers, Governments, Legislatures, are all academi- 
convinced. They are all “ favourable to arbitra- 
“tion.” We have no doubt that Prince Bismarck him- 
self is “ favourable to arbitration ”—in theory ; and we may 
be quite sure that no deliberative assembly in the world 
could be induced to pronounce itself unfavourable to arbi- 
tration. But, when you have got so far, the difficulty 
% to get any further. The usual practice has been to 
Wait till difficulty between two Governments arises, and 
then to propose arbitration to them—a proposal which 
invariably meets with the polite reply, either that the 
ty is so slight that it can easily be adjusted, 
Many thanks, by ordinary diplomatic steps, or else that 
the difficulty is too grave to be settled, many thanks, 
by anything but war. And after that you are not 
Much “for’arder” than before. The other method which 


Paris Conference may desire to recommend, is that of esta- 
blishing, when no difficulty is in existence, a standing inter- 
national tribunal, to dispose of such difficulties when they 
arise. As to which, it need only be said, that to get such a 
tribunal established, and to compel States to refer their 
quarrels to it after it was established, are two undertakings 
which belong to exactly the same category of hopeful enter- 
prise. Mr. Cramer read to the meeting a letter from Mr. 
GLapDstToNE, who said that “ he approved of the proposal, 
“ but excused himself for not being able to be present at 
“the meeting, engagements detaining him in England.” 
Mr. Cramer ought to have known that Mr. Giapstone has 
something much better to do than to preach “ unity, peace, 
“ and concord.” The “ engagements which detain him in 
“ England ” are in an altogether different line of business. 


ON THE CONTINENT. 


youthful German Emperor may or may not be 
beloved by his subjects generally; but there is one 
class, both of his subjects and of men in other countries, by 
whom he ought to be cherished. There has hardly been a 
Sovereign since Napotron ITI. who has in an equal space 
of time given so much employment to the pens of gentlemen 
of the press. And His Majesty may without undue pre- 
sumption claim that he gives, not mere pretexts, but real 
solid subjects, for the exercise of the journalist’s ingenuity. 
Such a subject, beyond cavil or question, was his singular 


Y | outburst the other day to the Burgomaster of Berlin on 


the subject of the ney family, and the comparisons 
between his father and himself. That it is very unpleasant 
to have one’s family affairs made the om of public dis- 
cussion every one will grant. But it already been 
pointed out with much force in more quarters than one 
that the Majesty of Germany has principally to complain of 
his own adherents in this matter, and that but for those 
adherents the really odious comparisons of which he com- 
plains would either never have been made or would have 
attracted little or no attention. A more convincing 
illustration or argument even than this can be given. 
In the speech which the Emperor made at Hamburg 
to celebrate the changes in the Customs status of that 
ancient city he made two references to his family. In one 
he spoke bluntly of his “parents” without adjective or 
addition, and then of his “beloved grandfather.” In the 
second he again referred to his “revered grandfather” 
without any reference to his father at all, saying that he 
regarded Hamburg as a special legacy from the revered 
predecessor. Now a Sovereign who speaks in this fashion 
either speaks with extraordinary carelessness and want of 
comprehension of the effects which his words will produce, 
or else deliberately invites comment and comparison of the 
very kind which he deprecates. It is impossible, of course, 
that the Emperor, who seems to entertain a warmer affec- 
tion for his progenitors the further they go back in history, 
is taking a turn in the manner of the celebrated father of 
Freperick the Great, and rating his good Berliners after 
the fashion of that master of the Tabagie. But on any 
other supposition the proceeding is rather surprising. 

The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 


accession of King GrorcE of Greece, with whose family that 
be something for them to do. They could worry that 


of the German Emperor is to be so closely connected, is an 
interesting event to amiable persons. Despite the pre- 
posterous folly of some Philhellenes, there is no Englishman 
but wishes well to the country called Greece. It is, indeed, 
impossible not to forget that within the last few years the 
anxiety of the Greeks for other people’s goods, if it had 
not been sternly repressed, would probably have brought 
about a great European war ; and the country par éminence of 
“ groups” and of perpetual Parliamentary revolutions with- 
out the smallest reasonable pretext can hardly afford even 
to disdain France or England in the matter of bringing 
Parliamentary institutions into contempt. But Greece has 
undoubtedly made progress, and considerable progress, of 
late years. Her credit, in the ordinary sense, has improved 
in a marked manner ; she has produced some persons who 
can write the French tongue, and even some who can write 
what is called modern Greek; there are almost unlimited 
possibilities of billiards at Athens ; and you may travel in 
many parts of the kingdom without any danger of meeting 
either the Rot des Montagnes, or the more unpleasant 
resence of Takos ArvaniTaki. These things are good 
inl creditable in every sense. Whether, if the strange 


ems growing in popularity, and which possibly th 


mo.lern lunacy of imposing foreign perpetual Presidents 
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on countries under the names of Kings were to have | 


a lucid interval, and some local person (we will even 
say Greek), competent and willing to found a family, 
were discovered, Greece would become, not merely a toler- 
ably prosperous European firm, but a nation, we cannot 
say. The Swedes have taken kindly enough to their 
imported Royal family, and it would be ludicrous to 
compare the lineage of King Georce to the lineage of 
Beryapotte. But Sweden herself does not play anything 
like the part in European politics to which, on several 
accounts, she is entitled ; and there have been frequent 
rumours that King Grorce of the Hellenes has not many 
illusions as to his own position. That position will, no 
doubt, be strengthened by the proposed alliance. But Rex 
non fit remains one of the truest of political axioms, though 
it may be equally true that at some more or less remote 
period in every case Rex factus est. 

Greece naturally suggests Russia; and Russia, like 
Greece and Germany, has given plenty of occasion to 
talk about her during the past week. The accident which 
threatened the lives of the Czar and the Czarina, and the 
absurd arrest of two English newspaper Correspondents 
and an English diplomatist, are sufficiently characteristic 
events. One does not envy the feelings of the official, who- 
ever he was, who was responsible for the solemn information 
that the Imperial train really went off the rails by accident. 
The unfortunate man can hardly have had long to determine 
what he would do, and he must have known that, whatever 
he did, the construction which he did not wish would be 

ut on it. Had he said nothing, every one would have 

eclared that the Russian police had evidence of a Nihilist 
plot to which they dare not refer. As he has said some- 
thing, every one says that of course there was a plot, and 
therefore it is thought proper to contradict it. On the 
whole, it would seem most likely by far that the accident 
was not an accident, but the result of conspiracy. To borrow 
the expressive language of Fercus McIvor, the Nihilists 
“ have always deserved to be hanged as knaves; but they 
“would deserve the gallows as fools,” from their own point 
of view, if they had neglected the opportunity given them. 
If they really achieved the disaster, its result is a fair 
average example of the brutal folly of such crimes. They 
have given the Czar an opportunity of returning to the 
neighbourhood of his capital with an air of interest and 
heroism about him, and they have killed four insignificant 
officials and fifteen members of the common people. But 
the constant liability to such outrages explains the silly 
proceedings of the Russian police in reference to the arrests 
of Englishmen. It is rather interesting to compare the 
reception of this news in England with the fuss made in 
America over the SackvitiE letter, where the great 
American nation, after opening private letters, has frothed 
and fumed about nothing at all. Englishmen, in face of an 
undoubted and very gross breach of international comity, 
have shrugged their shoulders, and at the most asked why 
on earth any sensible person goes to travel in a barbarous 
country which has neither the freedom of savagery nor the 
privileges of civilization? Not the most sensitive Briton, 
so far as we know, has excited himself to the very least 
degree over the matter in anger at all, or in sorrow, except 
to be sorry for the Czarrna as an amiable princess who has 
to travel with a perpetual risk of sleepers across the line, 
and is guarded by policemen who do not know a corre- 
spondent from a conspirator. At the Czar’s escape every 
one must rejoice, not only from motives of humanity, but 
from motives of policy. With some grave defects, he is 
well known to have a high sense of personal responsibility 
and a desire to do what is just, as far as personal nervous- 
ness and jealousy, evil traditions, and a not too scrupulous 
entourage will let him ; he has already cast off much of the 
ignoble timidity, or mistaken deference to others, which 
made him shut himself up from his people, and it would be 
a thousand pities if he were frightened back into it. More- 
over, there is no one to take his place except a mere boy ; 
and though that boy’s uncle showed himself at no greater 
age a capable ruler of Greece, it would be a light-hearted 
sean who would care to see a similar experiment tried in 


THE IMMORTALS OF 1788. 


A “Catalogue of Five Hundred Celebrated Authors of Great 
Britain now Living ”—that is to say, in the year of grace 
1788—makes one at first sight ask by what chain of unfortunate 
events so many illustrious names, with the works which conferred 


fame upon them, could have been consigned to oblivion. For 
surely, one would say, the year 1788 mg to the very dullest, 
| deadest, and least interesting period in the history of modern 
literature, when all the great men of the My een century 
were dead and those who were to adorn the beginning of the 
nineteenth were mere children or schoolboys. Five hundred 
celebrated authors—who were they, then? It is true that the 
number on examination proves to have been no more than four 
hundred and seventy-two. But, still, four hundred and seventy- 
two celebrated men ie at the fag-end of a century which had 
exhausted itself, and was now only occupied in rearing and 
educating the genius which should illustrate its suecessor! Who 
were they all, again ? 

The Catalogue, when we look into it, proves to be no col- 
lection of autobiographies, like a certain descendant of the present 
day. The anonymous Editor can discriminate; he can pass 


strictures; he can be severe; mere celebrity is not enough for 
him. Nay, he allows many to be celebrated to whom he refuses 
the meed of praise. This seems a contradiction, until we under- 
| stand that he includes under the head of celebrated all those 
| who have published anything, whether it be a sermon, a set of 
| verses, a farce which has failed, or a tragedy which was damned. 
Even after making deduction for the one-book or one-play men, 
there remains so large a number of authors and such an im- 
mense volume of literature as to make us ask whether the readi 
public has really increased in proportion to the population an 
| the imaginary spread of education. For if there were then five 
onteal Celebrated Authors, there should now. be five thousand. 
| Certainly the taste for “solid” literature has by no means in- 
creased in due proportion, and the dignity of Letters, represented 
| by the goodly quartos which then issued every year from the 
| press, has sully degenerated in a time when a royal octavo is 
| the utmost that an impatient reader will stand. e names in 
| the Catalogue—we exclude theological controversialists, though 
the time of Priestley, Paley, Hurd, Wesley, and Watson was 
lively and productive of this kind—may be divided into three 
classes. Those, namely, which are still well known, those which 
are still remembered, and those which are wholly forgotten. 

As regards the first class, there prove, on investigation, to be 
so raany, that modern writers, who have lately been much 
dasl ed by Professor Seeley’s unkind truths touching Immortality, 
may take heart. There is, in fact, a limited Immortality, or 
rather a Prolonged Vitality, possible for many who certainly 
will never prove to have “a permanent claim on the time of 
living men.” For instance, Robert Burns, “a ploughman in the 
county of Ayr,” was just beginning; William Cowper—“ his 
poems are greatly deformed and obscured by the total neglect of 
method ”—had twelve more years before him. Certainly it will 
be a good many years before these two names will be forgotten. 
We find next such highly respectable writers as Burke, Gibbon, 
Crabbe, Sheridan, and Horace Walpole, two of whom had their 
best work still before them. Less important, but still respect- 
able, are the following. Anstey—is it generally known that he 
wrote a Poetical Paraphrase of the Thirteenth Chapter of the 
First Book of Corinthians as well as the New Bath Guide? The 
two works are not bound up together. Mrs. Barbauld, Boswell, 
the two Colmans, Evelina Burney, Cumberland, Franklin, Sir 
William Jones, Mrs. Piozzi, and Adam Smith. Then come 
travellers and men of science, as Sir Joseph Banks, Bruce, 
Herschel, Hunter, and Arthur Young. Other names, also 
well known, are those of John Wilkes, Hannah More, Horne 
Tooke, “Peter Pindar,” Howard the Philanthropist, and the 
Author of Sandford and Merton—“a work,” says the editor, “ of 
more reputation than merit.” It must be owned that this list 
belonging to so dull a time is, if not brilliant, extremely re- 
spectable. Is it quite certain that so many writers—nay, in the 
same proportion there should be at least ten times as many 
writers—of the year 1888 will be so well remembered in the 
year 1988 ? 

But there is more comfort for the modern author; for in the 
second list, that of the writers who are still remembered by 
those who know anything of literature, there is another most 
respectable collection of names, though some of them require & 
note of explanation. John Aikin, M.D., brother of Mrs. Barbauld 
and author of various ingenious works ; Baretti, who wrote an 
Account of Italy, and compiled an Italian Dictionary, and was 
a friend of Dr. Johnson ; Beattie, author of the Minstrel; Blair, 
whose sermons still stand on old-fashioned shelves; the illus- 
trious Bowdler, whose Work—with a capital W—had already 
been commenced; Buchan, author of the Domestic Medicine 
which has cured so many infantine aches; Lord Monboddo; 
John Douglas, Bishop of Carlisle, the flagellum of impostors, who 
snuffed out George Psalmanazar, destroyed Archibald Bowen— 
who pretended to be a converted Grand Inquisitor—and ex- 
tinguished the ingenious Lauder, who invented extracts from 
obscure Latin poets, in order to prove Milton a plagiarist; 
Drinkwater, of Gibraltar fame; Hayley, the sweet poet who 
wrote the Triumphs of Temper; Mrs. Macaulay, the advanced 
woman of the period—she married en secondes noces one Graham, 
brother of the Dr. Graham who ran the Temple of Hygeia, 
with the assistance of Emma Lyons; it is sad to reflect that 
Mr. Graham was a parsimonious person, who made his gifted 
consort do all the housework. Mr. Hayran, the father of those 
who have written on literary property, must surely not be for- 
gotten; Sir John Hawkins, whose Life of Johnson contains many 
particulars not known to the more famous biographer ; Jobe 
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Home, author of Douglas—“ Where,” asked the Seotchman, “ is 

ur Wully Shakspeare noo?”; Hoole, translator of Tasso; 
Mrs. Inchbald; the great Vicesimus Knox; De Lolme, very 
oddly described as “at this moment struggling with a proud and 
indecent spirit and the evils of poverty” ; Mackenzie, who carries 
in his hands the Man of Feeling; Macpherson, who not only 
gave us Ossian, but also translated the Iliad into Ossianic prose— 
the excellent man! The Rev. Francis Madan must be remem- 
bered for his Thelyphthora; or, Treatise on Female Ruin, in 
which he pro polygamy as aremedy. It would appear 
that the female sex have unanimously resolved to prefer ruin, 
since the reverend gentleman is not reported to have made a 
single convert. The name of Mason suggests that of Gray—yet 
he wrote Caractacus. Captain Morris, of the Toping Muse, is 
said to “possess more humour than genius, and more obscurity 
than humour”—is there a misprint? Mr. O'Keefe wrote his 
own memoirs, so there can be no mistake about him—but our 
editor adds the detail that he was compelled to leave his native 
Dublin for demolishing his wife’s nose in a fit of jealousy. The 
works of Dr. Robertson belong to every gentleman’s library. Mr. 
Granville Sharp had already be the Anti-Slavery Agitation. 
Many of these writers, it will be acknowledged, were, in their 
time, more than respectable, but they belonged altogether to 
their time; those who want.to know what people thought in 
that time, the pee that then agitated hon minds, their 
prejudices and their narrowness, and their standards of style and 
criticism, will continue to consult them; and though the pone 
reading public has long since forgotten them, they still belong to 
the literary history of their generation. 

It is futile to enumerate the names which belong to the third 
class, that of writers wholly obscure and forgotten. Yet there are 
some which are suggestive. Have we, in these days, any writer 
who may be likened unto John Andrews, LL.D., an author who 
was equally ready ry Histories in folio, volumes of Essays, 
and Letters to Great Men? The name of Samuel Birch sts 
the Egyptologist, but there was another Samuel Birch, before 
him, poet as well as pastrycook. Who remembereth Lady 
Craven? Yet in 1788 her “ Address to my Heart” was univer- 
sally admired; and she wrote, in sportive vein, the History 
of the Baron Kinkvervankotsdarsprachengotchdems. The accom- 

ished Mary Dobson, the eloquent Dr. Fordyce, the ingenious 
were four ingenious and celebrated ples 
—Count Dillon, traveller and historian, the promising Herbert 
Croft—these are among the names of the third class. We 
venture to suggest them to the Demon Examiner. 

If we examine the Catalogue according to a classification of 
subjects—still keeping Theology apart—we are at first struck 
with the great number of Histories in three, four, or more quarto 
volumes. What publisher was found to lose his money in print- 
ing these vast works? They were, in fact, published by sub- 
scription—a mode which seems now reviving after a long dis- 
continuance. From the author’s point of view it has advantages ; 
at least, he can see his way to clear his expenses, which many 
authors fail to do by other methods; on the other hand, there 
is danger, as happened a hundred years ago, that any laborious 
dullard who wants to write a book may persecute his friends into 
subscribing for it. Books of Travel, in quarto, were pub- 
lished on the same plan. As for Pamphlets and Letters to Great 
Men, they were so numerous and, if they were successful, were 
80 widely read, that publishers issued them at their own risk, 

ing amply repaid by the sale of one if a dozen failed. The 

ment of a os gr sn so eminently respectable, is one in 
which even Limited Immortality seems difficult. Dalton, anti- 
quary to the King; Sir William Hamilton, whose partial pos- 
session of the aw A Emma has eclipsed his antiquarian fame ; 
Edward King, and the rest of the antiquaries in this Catalogue, 
are clean gone out of mind. Of dramatists about fifty—a far 
larger proportion than obtains at present—are recorded, but of 
their dramas few, indeed, survive. And in the department of 
Novels—sternly described by the Editor as “ranking in the very 
lowest class of literature”—one observes that they had now 
fallen almost wholly into the hands of women, and that they were 
miserable, conventional, and intolerable beyond belief. Can this 
fact illustrate what might be the future of all Art if men were to 
Withdraw? One man there was among them. Alas! he was a 
tlergyman, and he wrote two “luscious” novels. Let us conceal 
their titles. Only one male novelist, and he unworthy ! 
»,Grub Street has its representatives in this Catalogue. They 
marked by the same characteristics which distinguish their 
ig successors—that is to say, they were always ready to 
Write upon any subject, they all possessed an incurable habit 
‘of plundering and blundering, and they had a wonderful power 
of pppolling everything they touched. They are but a 
which we catch of these gifted men from a Dictio: which is 
Rot autobi hical, and therefore does not reveal all their 
greatness. “Stil , who does not admire Mr. William Cooke, who 
ready a Life of Johnson s after death, 
work, for ter ularity, bei und up with a jest- 
book? The Stockdale another of the 
tal according to the Dictionary. The Laws of Poetry, 
ucation, and Misanthropy, the Antiquities of Greece, the 
fustoms of ancient nations, poems, t ies, and translations 
make up a cartload of books, not one of which, it appears, re- 
ceived a welcome. Pratt, Mortimer, Nicholls, and Murphy— 
Where are now these darlings of the Muses P—also iled from 
this illustrious street. But Mr. Leonard Macnally must be ac- 


knowledged as, in his day, the chief pride of Grub Street. He 
was an “ Irishman, a barrister, and a Foxite.” He made speeches 
at well-known taverns where men gathered to spout and to 
listen; he was editor of the Public Ledger, and “is now reported 
to be editor of a newspaper called the Times.” He wrote a 
pamphlet on the Chains of Ireland; he appeared on the stage, 
“to the admiration of fools and the astonishment of men of 
sense ”—can we picture to ourselves the editor of the Times 
“ going on” as a comic actor? He wrote half a dozen farces, 
and he displayed,” we are told, “considerable abilities in 
translating a comic opera from the French without, as report 
says, once consulting, or being qualified to consult, the original 
work.” There are many other points of interest which might be 
noted did space permit. Let us recall, for instance, the salon of 
Mrs. Montague, who “ kept open house for the regale of English 
literati”—has the history of that salon ever been told? The 
“ Letters of Junius” were then attributed to a Mr. Mackenzie, 
Lord Sackville, Edmund Burke, or William Gerard Hamilton. 
Hannah More appears to have been chiefly remarkable for her 
“animated quarrel with Mrs. Anne Yearsley, the poetical milk- 
woman.” Mrs. Trimmer is not forgotten ; she had already begun 
to “dedicate her slender talents” to the instruction of the 
young. The Art of Fiction was taught by way of Dialogues in 
one volume duodecimo, by the illustrious Clara Reeves—no one 
could with better authority on the subject than the author 
of the Old English Baron. The moral principles of Ses 
Moral Philosophy were accounted “ lax, crude, and undigested.” 
And the Chevalier d’Eon was still believed to be a woman, 
probably because there is something much less repulsive in a 
woman disguised as a man than in a man disguised as a women. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT. 


Bt om supplied by Messrs. Smith & Jones’s Press 
Extracts Agency to the Hon. 8. F. Johnson, Minister 
lenipotentiary of the United States of America at the Court 

of St. James’s, under date 30th October, 1890.] 


From the Standard. 


“The following is the text of the letter addressed by Mr. 
Johnson to Mr. P. O'Hara, Liverpool. It is etiel that 
Mr. O’Hara, who is the Secretary of the Liverpool and West 
Lancashire Liberal and Radical Home Rule Confederation, is not, 
in fact, an American citizen naturalized in the United Ki 
but a natural-born British subject domiciled in England.” 


“United States Legation, 16 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 
20 October, 1890. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 18th inst. asking 
in what manner I, as the representative of the people of the 
United States of America, would recommend you, as an 
American citizen, resident in the United Kingdom and natu- 
talized as a British subject, to exercise — suffrage in the 
Parliamentary election pending in the West Derby division 
of Liverpool. You are probably aware that many of m 
fellow-citizens are desirous of seeing the Irish people free iat 
happy, with State rights similar to those enjoyed by our own 
people. It is claimed on behalf of Mr. Gladstone and his sup- 

rters that the schemes advocated by them under the generic 

escription of Home Rule, and hitherto resisted by Her Majesty's 

Government, would produce these fortunate results. If you can 

satisfy yourself that you would promote this end by voting for 

the Gladstonian candidate, I see no reason why you should not 

conscientiously do so. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

P. O'Hara, Esq. Samvuget F, Jounson. 


From the Times. 


“,... This latest sophistry of Mr, Gladstone’s is likely to 
have about as much effect upon the judgment of the English 
—- the not particularly try letter reported to have 

n addressed by the United States’ Minister to a soi-disant 
naturalized American at Liverpool.” 


From the Daily News. 


“Tf it is well ‘to see ourselves as others see us,’ the electors of 
Liverpool should lay to heart the weighty and temperate obser- 
vations addressed to one of their number by a perfectly dis- 
interested and undeniably friendly observer, Mr. bP wise whose 
scholarly fame gives him every title to be heard with respect on 
such a question. 

From the St. James’s Gazette. 


“Our American cousins are without doubt the brightest and 
best of the products of civilization; but, being a young people, 
they have yet something to learn in the way of good manners. 
Of course it does not matter three straws to any human bein 
what may be the opinions of Mr. Samuel F. Johnson with rega 
to Home Rule; but it would be better, as a general rule, if he 
were to remember that he happens to be the representative of the 
American people accredited to the Court of a friendly State, and 
that, in A a with the usage of civilized States—for which 
there are plenty of good reasons—he should refrain from meddling 


with questions of domestic policy which do not in the least con- 
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cern him. We are —— to have Mr. Johnson as a resident 
among us, and his speeches at public dinners, in response to the 
toast of ‘Literature,’ are often admirable; but the English 
people are capable of governing themselves without his assis- 
tance. 


From the Spectator. 


“Mr. F. Ji the Minister of the United has ad- 
ressed to a correspondent a letter containing a guarded commen- 
dation of Home Rule in relation to the dotion now pending in 
Liverpool. We cannot but regard this as an unwise departure 
from the practice which has hitherto prevailed that the Repre- 
sentatives of Foreign Powers should abstain from interference in 
uestions of municipal politics in the countries where they hold 
eir appointments. Mr. Johnson’s indiscretion, were such acts 
to become habitual, would be of evil example, and might eventu- 
ally lead to something unpleasantly like ill-feeling between what 
ought to be friendly nations. 


From the Saturday Review. 


“ Among the minor agictsiony antics of the week we had in- 
tended to notice the pleasing effusion of the Hon. Samuel F. 
Johnson on the subject of the Liverpool election. It might—in 
hard times—have heen good for half a column. As it is, we can 
only apelegion to the Hon. Samuel for the fact that the superior 
claims of Mr. Conybeare Graham prevent us at present from 
‘commenting further upon his correspondence with Mr. P. O’Hara 
than to suggest to him that Mr. Graham would not be a bit more 
ridiculous, or Mr. Gladstone a bit less straightforward, if Mr. 
Samuel F. Johnson were to take the liberty of minding his own 
business.” 

From the Liverpool Courier. 

“Sir Horace Davey is welcome to all the support he is likely 
to get from the certificate in favour of Home Rule issued by Mr. 
J m, the American Minister. Even if his opinion could, 
under any circumstances, be of any importance, he does not 
; one to have made up what he probably calls his mind on the 
‘subject. Sir Horace is accustomed to being in desperate straits 
as a candidate; but even he can seldom have fallen so low 
as this.” 

From Truth. 

“T have long believed Mr. S. F. Johnson to be a sensible man, 
and as honest as any one can be who has been in the diplomatic 
service, and his letter to Mr. O'Hara goes to 
-confirm my opinion. the same, I must candidly confess that, 
if he disapproved of Home Rule, it would not in the least affect 
my opinion; and I do not suppose that the Tories, who are in- 
accessible to reason in the mouth of Mr. Gladstone, will pay 
much attention to it from the pen of Mr. Johnson.” 


From United Ireland. 


“The clarion trumpet-notes of the Hon. Samuel F. Johnson, 
the representative of that Republic of which Ireland-beyond-the- 
Sea forms a principal part, have caused the walls of our modern 
Jericho to quiver to their blood-stained foundations. It cannot 
be doubted that Balfour will soon slink into the foul kennel of 
his origin, and that Ireland will shortly once more lift her head 
amid the friendly acclamations of her sister nations.” 

From the Court Circular. 
“ Balmoral, 29 Oct., 1890. 

“The Minister of the United States, Mr. S. F. Johnson, and 
Mrs. Johnson arrived at the Castle a on a visit to the 
Queen. The Minister and Mrs. Johnson had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and Royal Family last evening.” 


ALPINE BEGGARS AND GIPSIES. 


wayfarers should be treated as prudent botanists 
treat the Alpine flora. The common tramp and organ-grinder 
are to be met on the mountain roads as well as on those that 
lead to London, much as buttercups and daisies are to be found 
in the meadows beside both. On such cosmopolitan vagrants 
there is no need to dwell. Nor do we intend to treat of the 
foreign tourist with his inexplicable tastes and mysterious ways. 
These are exotics, not the natural growth of the soil. They are 
no doubt worthy of a careful and impartial study, but they do 
not belong to our subject. On the other hand, there are 
mountain varieties of many common flowers, like the forget-me- 
not, which differ from those in the plain, and so some familiar 
forms of outcasts are considerably modified by the conditions of 
are uniortunately common eno everywhere, an 

the common village beggar of the Alps — resembles that of 
England. Both in Great Britain and Austria they are forbidden 
to exercise their legitimate profession, and can only follow their 
natural instincts by stealth, though in many parts of the latter 
country one day in the week is left free to them. Strictly speak- 
ing, only the inhabitants of the place are allowed to ask for alms 
even at such times; but the poor of the neighbouring villages 

ur in and glean what is left of the harvest of public charity. 
These, however, are mere amateurs, they usually earn their 
bread in a different way. The true Alpine beggar, who is un- 


fortunately now becoming rare, and will probably soon be extinct, 


was a much more distinguished person. He man - 
liarities. First of all, he never ; he only looked at you 
with sad, beseeching eyes which it was to withstand, 


whether you met him on a or he entered the inn where you 
were b ing, and stood silently before the door. Then you 
knew that he was a capitalist to the amount of at least three 
florins. If hunger had tempted him to break in = this little 
hoard, the first policeman who met him might have arrested 
him, and he would have been taken back from station to station 
to the place they called his home. The three florins were a 
charm that protected him against his worst enemies; for every 
wanderer is liable to be arrested unless he can tell the business 
he is going on and show that he has means of sustenance. The 
always had something to do somewhere or other, and he 
always had the smallest sum which the law recognizes as suffi- 
cient for travelling expenses. 
His appearance was pict ue. The only fault the most 
critical could have found with his get-up was that his face was 
perhaps a trifle too clean to harmonize with his dress. He always 
wandered upon a regular track where he was known, and where 
he knew what peasant would let him sleep on the straw, and 
what good wife would give him a part of the family dinner. He 
was generally liked, and only raw recruits in the — force ever 
thought of interfering with him. In the old days he was the 
chief newsman of the upper valleys, where the stage-coach did 
not run, and would carry messages, or even letters, from one to 
the other. If any one was ready to pay for his supper or a glass 
of wine at a wayside inn he had always a story to tell in ex- 
change for the meal. Thus his summer not unpleasantly ; 
in the winter he would return to his vi and there live upon 
what he had saved from his outing, and the gifts of his neigh- 
bours. Some such beggars are said to have been men of the most 
scrupulous honesty, to whom large sums of money were occa- 
sionally entrusted. They are seldom to be met now, the few who 
still remain are old and have shortened their rounds, and the 
time is not far distant when not a single one will be seen walking 
sturdily down the mountain path or seated with his crust by the 


roadside. 

The cripples are a sadder people, but it seems likely that they 
will keep the road longer. ey, too, have their regular rounds, 
and to judge from the distances some of them walk, they must be 
men of considerable strength, but they are rendered incapable of 
work by blindness or some malformation of the body which they 
are pte enough to exhibit, but on which it is unnecessary to 
dwell. en they pass a cottage they stand before the door and 
wail. They rarely enter a strange house without — invited 
to do so, in order that they may not be suspected of Where 
they are not well known the police keep a sharp eye upon them 
in order to make sure that the deformities which their 
gipay aloo in. many mepecte from ol 

e Alpine gi iffers in man, all 
but his a of degeneration Tether than development. 
Formerly large t used to wander to and fro and yee | 
before the various v: They were the best of tinkers 
coppersmiths, and also made money by horse dealing, as well as 
by theft and fortune-telling. They were noted musicians, and 

e vill listened gladly and danced wildly to their strange 
tunes. t was the golden age of gipsy life in Austria; 
liberal institutions have done away with it. In many provinces 
laws have been ) renee which exclude all gipsies that come from 
without. - The few who have been born in the province or have 
right of dwelling within it are still allowed to wander about as 
they will; but every man’s eye is upon and every man’s hand 

t; them, and they themselves have a sharp eye and ready 
hand for the stray duck or chicken, though they prefer badgers, 
otters, and game of all kinds. Perhaps their Ts sometimes 

Property of greater value. They wander about in small 
an A and do nothing but play music, which is no lo what it 
was or still is in Hun and Spain. Now and a few 
bands meet ; then there is a little dancing, and perhaps an acro- 
batic ae. But they always Took cheerless and desolate. 
The glory is departed, and they know it. 

Yet even in this degraded condition the charm of the gi 
girls asserts itself, and stories are still told of men who have 
thrown up their positions and abandoned alike their interests 
and their honour A the love of a It would be 
wrong to give any of these, as persons still living might be hurt 
by the disclosure, and, besides, it is difficult to verify them ; but 
here is one of an earlier date—the events happened before 1848— 
which we have from the lips of a person who was intimate with 
all the wy characters and present at the turning-point of 
the story. The tale has also been told us by others, but in & 
more fragmentary form. We omit names, for the reason already 
™iThe proprietor of large estate and an important iron foundry 

e proprietor of a estate an im: t iron foun 

im any children, and he ied a irl of t beauty 
and amiability, but small fortune. By i the 
survivor was to inherit the whole pro in case there were no 
children. A young man of the name of W——- was the overseer 
of the foundry, and lived in the house. During an inundation 
the proprietor was engaged with every one near in cing what 
could be done to save the lives and property of his neighbours, 
when he unfortunately stepped upon a caving bank, which gave 
way beneath him. was drawn out of the brook almost at 
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once, but not before a la tap heme down by the torrent, had 
struck his head so heavily he died almost immediately, 
without recovering consciousness. The widow placed the whole 
management of her affairs in W——’s hands, and he executed the 
trust with the greatest honesty, prudence, and skill. She was 
Foune and blonde; he dark, slender, and of polished manners. 

e was very careful about his dress and the furniture of his 
rooms, and spent what his neighbours thought a good deal of 
money upon them; but in other respects he was by no means 
extravagant. In a few years he had gained the respect and 
confidence of the whole district, and everybody—the widow 
included—thought that the business e ment would end in 

marriage. One day he was obli 
bouring village on business, and there met several friends, 
among whom was our informant. On their way to the inn 
they stopped to watch the performance of a band of gipsies, 
among whom there was a very pretty girl, with curly black 
hair, a complexion remarkably clear and a shade or two lighter 
than that of her companions, and jet black eyes that “flamed 
and flimmered.” Her form was perfectly rounded and fully 
developed, yet she seemed to be very young. When they were 
in the inn, W—— took no part in the conversation; he laid 
his head on his hand, and only replied to questions in mono- 

llables. After a while he suddenly ordered his carriage and 

ve off. Those who remained were struck by his manner, and 
‘questioned each other as to whether any one had offended him. 

the following morning the gipsies left for a neighbouring 
town. W-—— drove home, made up his accounts with the 
greatest accuracy, and said he must go the place which was the 
gipsies’ destination on the followi e neither drew his 
ov. nor said anything about his furniture, but he took a large 
chest with him. This he had unloaded next day at a small inn, sent 
the carriage back and never returned. After some days the 
widow became anxious and made inquiries about him, but could 
only learn the facts above given, and it was impossible to employ the 
police, as no crime had been committed. For some time reports 
came that W—— had been seen acting with a gipsy company in 
various distant places. Three years after his flight, a dead body 
~was found in a charcoal-burner’s hut on the mountains, near the 
place where his first meeting with the gipsies occurred. The 
avorkmen said he had come to them in urer’s clothes, and 
asked for work about a half a year before ; he had done his work 
well and skilfully, but was very reserved, so that nothing was 
‘known about him. When the body was brought down, it was at 
-once ized as that of W——, who was about thirty years old 
at the date of his death. 

If this story stood alone it would be hardly worth recording. 
Blind and uncontrollable passion has ruined men from the 
earliest, and will do so to the latest, days that they continue to 
live upon the earth. But it does not stand alone; it is a typical 
.gipsy love story, and the only one we have had an opportunity of 
verifying. ‘Tle sudden fascination, the ruthless desertion of 
comfort and duty, the long wanderings, the sad return of the 
unfortunate hero to the neighbourhood of a home over the 
threshold of which he has not courage to and of a for- 

iveness he does not venture to claim, the lonely death—all 
ese recur in hundreds of legends with an almost wearisome 
monotony. The above are the facts on which such tales are 
founded. Th» expert tale-teller would of course alter them to 
fuit his purpose. He would add as much magic as suited his 
wn taste or that of his audience, and certainly bring the widow 
and W together in the charcoal-burner’s fut. ‘The absence 
#f such finishing touches is almost always a sign either that the 
Rarrator is endeavouring to state simply what he knows, or that 
atale is falling into oblivion. For almost everywhere there are 
persons who are gifted with imagination, and in their minds the 
Memory of past events rounds itself quite unconsciously into 
tragedy and comedy. They usually remember the past better 
than their neighbours, and, when they retell the events of 
er days, their version seems truer to the hearers than the 
Recollections they can only dimly recall. It is when an old 
legend has reo | to interest such persons that it becomes dis- 
@ennected and is remembered only in parts. 

As to the cause of the strange fascination which the wandering 
ffibe seems to possess, it is difficult to form an opinion. Nobody 
ill be inclined to deny that at an early age some gipsy girls 

ss very unusual attractions, and that both their beauty and 
ir grace are of a kind that is likely to exercise a strong influ- 
ite on imaginative men of a certain temperament. But, as a 
Tule, the men of a camp are far better looking than the women. 
do we rarely, if ever, hear of wives or maidens, of whatever 
abandoning everything for the sake of such a man? Stories 
of children of ‘both sexes being stolen are of course common 
, and in Danubian principalities a few legends are 
‘Current of noble ladies who have left their homes to join a troop, 
in the latter case it is almost always an old woman who lures 
away. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


(eR colonies are rapidly coming abreast of us. Our kinsmen, 
their founders, dropped out of the running with us, so to 
“peak, to start afresh on new ground, but on lines essentially 


to drive to a neigh- 


in the race; for, first of all, they had to take to the rough work 
of making roads on which to run their national race, and 
had little time to spare for the varied diversions which our 
ancient paths and improved modes of travel enable us to 
indulge in. But once more they are within hail, and in various 
ways recently they have taken care to let us know it, and that 

rhaps one day they may be compelled to leave us behind. 

eantime we are glad to have them alongside of us, and to find 
that, in spite of all temptations, they remain true chips of the 
old block. Our colonies, whether they stick to us or whether 
they set up on their own account, will be so many — of the 
mother-country, with such modifications as are called for by new 
geographical conditions. Already we have interchanged teams 
for competition in various characteristically English sports— 
rifle-shooting, rowing, cricket, and even football. e are proud 
of our sons even when they beat their own father, and it is a 
comfort to find that they have at least been so successful that 
they have leisure to court the Graces, if we may include science 
among these ladies. Art exhibitions are annual occurrences in 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Montreal; international and intercolonial 
exhibitions are almost yearly events in our greater colonies; the 
Melbourne people have tempted, with a magnificent fee, one of 
the best of English conductors and composers to go round the 
earth and teach the people what good music is; it is long since 
some of our colonial daily papers rivalled those of the mother 
country in quality and size; poets and novelists of indigenous 
growth are seeking the ear of English readers; and, in some 
respects most hopeful of all, scientific and learned Societies, 
modelled after those of the mother-country, have been estab- 
lished in colonial cities for many years, and their Transactions 
and Proceedings are already embarrassing in their voluminous- 
ness. Latest of all, we receive accounts of the first meeting of 
the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which was held at Sydney University in the end of August last, 
and which seems to have been a complete success. That it is an 
Australasian and not a Canadian Association whose birth we have 
to chronicle is due to the fact that for many years there has been 
an American Association of the kind, to which the Canadians do 
well to join their scientific force with those of the United 
States. 

It is nearly ten years since Professor Liversidge (the well- 
known _ geologist), of Sydney University, attempted to induce 
Australians interested in science to combine for its advance- 
ment; but the moment was not then ripe. The meeting of the 
British Association in Canada, a few years later, seems to have 


.| stimulated the Australians to do something in this line to rival 


the Dominion. So, in 1886, at the Birmingham meeting of the 
British Association, a deputation from New South Wales at- 
tended, and presented a warm invitation for the Association to 
meet in Sydney this present year during the celebration of the 
Centennial of the colony's foundation— fe colony offering to pa 
the expenses of a considerable number of representatives of British 
science. But a change of parties at Sydney led to the invitation 
being withdrawn, and the retired admirals, venerable canons, and 
unoccupied professors, who disinterestedly placed themselves at 
the service of the British Association as eminent representatives 
of science, were disappointed. Had British Science sent an em- 
bassy to Sydney, the occasion would have been taken advan 

of to form an Australian Association similar to that which, in 
spite of shortcomings, has done admirable service in England 
during more than half a century. However, Professor Liversid. 
the moving spirit in the matter, was not nage and the 
result has justified and rewarded all his efforts. After a series 
of preliminary meetings, the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science was formed, and held its first meeting in 
the University Buildings of Sydney on August 28, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. H. C. Russell, ERS, Government Astronomer of 
New South Wales. At what is called the opening ceremony, His 
Excellency the Governor of the Colony was, we are glad to notice, 
present, and delivered a speech. Sir Edward Strickland, K.C.B., 
was chosen hon. treasurer, and Professor Liversidge and Dr. Geo 
Bennett, hon. secretaries. The first General Council is thoroughly 
representative, including delegates from all the learned Societies 
of the various colonies—and they are numerous—as well as pro- 
minent members of the New South Wales Government and Sig 
nitaries belonging to the Universities and other educational 
institutions of the colonies. The Sydney Committee chose the 
presidents of sections from among representatives of science in the 
other colonies, and the ments altogether seem to have 
been carefully modelled on those of the mother Association. 
About eight thousand invitations to join the Association were 
sent out, and a start was made with 850 members—highly satis- 
factory when we remember the population of British Australasia, 
as com with that of the mother-country. During the four 
days of the meeting the comparatively large number of 110 papers 
were read in the different sections, and time was found for a con- 
siderable number of excursions to places of interest, and there 
were the usual receptions, dinners, and other festivities which at 
home lighten the hard work of the sections. The organizers of 
this new Association are satisfied with the first year’s work, and 
are full of hope for the future. The next year’s meeting will be 
in Melbourne, with Baron Ferdinand von Miiller as President; and 
— a; 890 in New Zealand—for all the Australasian colonies are 
included. 


We are not among those who are di to decry the British 


Parallel with those they left. is necessarily kept them behind 
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burial. It has done the very best work for science in the 
past ; and, if its organization 1s judiciously adapted to changing 
conditions, it will do as good work in the future. For a young 
country like Australia, some such Association as this, if wisely 
managed, cannot but be productive of good. As in all new 
countries, mere money-getting and other sordid interests are 
too apt to be paramount; this may make countries like Aus- 
tralia wealthy, but it requires something more to make them 
great. That something will to some extent be supplied by 
an influential body whose sole aim is the disinterested pur- 
suit of knowledge, which, like righteousness, exalteth a nation. 
As we have said already, there have been for years many learned 
and scientific Societies in Australia and New Scakend ; the Royal 
Society of New South Wales and Victoria, the Linnzan Society 
of Sydney, the New Zealand Institute with its many branches, 
publish papers that are quite comparable to the best work of our 
own learned Societies. It is to be hoped that the new Association 
will form a common bond of union among these and other similar 
Societies in the colonies, and not only thus lead them to do 
even better and more systematic work than in the past, but per- 
— pave the way toa closer union among these colonies gene- 
rally than has hitherto existed. There is a freshness and a 
breadth about the work of Australian science which, alas! we 
rarely find now in that of the old count The present gene- 
ration of younger men who devote themselves to scientific work 
are becoming aca and increasingly special—so much so that 
they are pra 'y losing touch with the general mass of the intelli- 
nt life of the country; how different was it in the days of 
arwin and Lyell! In Australia as in America there is a field 
for science which we can never again hope to have in old 
Europe. Everything is still so much in its natural state, every- 
pea | is so fresh and novel and varied, there are so many un- 
touched fields to work, that there is the most ample scope for an 
army of workers in science, and the keenest incitement to open 
up new horizons of research. Let not the new Association, 
en, adhere too slavishly to the rules and methods of that of the 
mother-country, where the conditions are so different. Let those 
who are responsible for its organization consider carefully 
how best science may be advanced amid the society and the 
aspects of nature in which they find themselves. Australia has 
shown herself very ready to obtain the best men she can get for 
her Universities in all departments, and to give them a free hand 
in carrying out their methods. Let the Association do its best to 
obtain the support and the sympathy of this public spirit. There 
is much it could do even for the mutual welfare of the colonies, 
while at the same time it promoted the interest of science, A’ 
pa Never Committee of the British Association has been that 
on Underground Water; what an immense service might asimilar 
Committee do in a continent whose crying want is surface water, 
but where, we are assured, there are inexhaustible stores under- 
und. Committees on this and other subjects will, no doubt, 
appointed ; but in all things let them be adapted to special 
conditions. The new Association, it is evident, has made a 
highly satisfactory start, and with prudence it has a great future 
before it. Meantime we hail its Hirth as one more sign that 
ur brothers on the other side of the world do not mean in any 
respect to fall below the level of the sires from whom they have 
sprung. “Advance Australia!” is evidently still their motto. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


C OTTAGE CITY is the capital of Martha’s Vineyard, and 

Martha’s Vineyard is one of the oddest little islands that 
travellers ever saw. It is situated on the south-east coast of 
Massachusetts, and at a time known only to geologists no doubt 
formed part of Cape Cod. Some guide-books describe it as being 
“ parallel to Chappaquiddic,” which is indefinite; it is certainly 
not far from Nantucket, and can be reached from Boston by rail 
and boat in three hours; but it takes fifteen hours by the same 
means to reach it from New York. The Vineyard is at least 
twenty miles long, but irregular in breadth; the longest line 
that could be drawn across it, from Tisbury to Katama, not being 
more than ten miles, but within this limited space there are many 
delightful drives and walks, the most pleasing of sea views, fresh- 
water lakes, heads and crags, caves and blufis, patches of 
primeval forest, and stretches of yellow sands, with many dappled 
fields to glad the mind and give rest to weary souls. Although 
art has had nothing to do with shaping the beauties which meet 
the eye at every turn, yet they are such as captivate the most 
fastidious artist who is in search of happiness and health. The 
first people who made use of the Vineyard as a place of resort 
were the Wesleyan Methodists, who for the past fifty years have 
held there what they call “ camp meetings” on a very scale 
every year, as many as twenty thousand persons encamping in a 
circuit of three miles during one season. Indeed the island 
at one time was wholly given to Methodism, so much so that it 
was generally believed the name of the island had a religious 
origin; and these inaccurate enthusiasts quoted a verse from one 
of the Psalms to prove their assertion—“ Thou hast brought a vine 
out of Egypt.” For a long time this was all that could be learnt 
about the origin of the name, and the Vineyard grew in Methodism. 
But when sea-bathing became as fashionable in the United States 
as the wearing of diamonds, then Martha’s Vineyard succumbed to 
the world and its ways; the tents of the camp meeting gave place 


to cottages, the prayer-meeting and singing of hymns to sub- 
scription concerts, and the island is now a city of costly and 
highly decorated cottages, inhabited, not by descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers and humble Christians of meek "oe 
but by the families of what are called the millionaires of New 
York and Boston. Joe Smith used to call himself “ President— 
seer—translator—prophet and apostle, and Elder of the Church 
of Latter-day Saints throughout the earth—dealer in town-lots, 
temples, merchandize, bank stock, and prairie lands—retailer of 
books, stationery, cap, letter, fool, and wrapping paper, and 
General of Nauvoo Militia.” And what this vulgar person sai 
of himself may, for the most part, be said of those who are now 
“booming” Martha’s Vineyard. Mr. George Francis Train, it 
appears, was one of the first to discover the future greatness of 
the Vineyard, and appraised the land belonging to the Methodists 
as being worth three hundred thousand dollars; and there 
speedily sprang into existence several money-making Companies 
who knew how to combine religion with business and to make 
large profits out of town lots. Methodism, the Baptist Associa- 
tion, with the Calvinistic Land and Wharf Company, and other 
_ business concerns have, happily, been swept away, and the 

ineyard has become one of the most popular of seaside resorts 
of the many that lie between Nantasket and Long Island. The 
New York and Boston newspapers now and then, when the 
bathing season comes round, try to enlighten their readers by 
historical researches into the origin and early settlement of the 
island ; and from these we are led to infer that its first name was 
Martin’s Vineyard—* from Martin Pring, who visited it some 
four years after its discovery, and spent some weeks there gather- 
ing sassafras.” Others, again, say that there were three islands, 
“named after three sisters who came from England—namely, 
Elibabeth, Martha, and Ann. Elizabeth preferred that cluster 
which goes by her name, Martha the Vineyard, and Ann took the 
other, which is called Nantucket”; but this is mere fancy; as. 
also what they say about the Devil’s Den, that one Maushop, a. 
giant, took up his abode there, finding the place suit him for 

iling down whales, being fond of that “sea fruit” for break- 
fast. It is true that whales are now taken off the Devil’s Den, 
and sometimes they come there in large numbers ; but this is all 
of the story that can be relied upon. 

The Vineyard became an actual part of Massachusetts im 
1692—but was nominally attached to the State as early as 1644 
—or soon after Thomas Mate, of Watertown, was appointed 
its governor. It is, however, contended that after Mayhew’s 
death the Vineyard was attached to the State of New York, which 
is proved by documentary evidence that sets forth how the 
Vineyard “ paid to that State a yearly tax of two barrels of 
pickled cod.” These and other matters of more moment will 
probably be amplified as the island becomes more fashionable and 
its town lots of more value than they are now. It would seem 
to be true that in Governor Mayhew’s time there were not less 
than 3,000 “Indians” on the island, whose numbers were 
reduced to 1,000 in less than two generations; while now there 
are very few to be seen—many have intermarried with negroes, 
and soon no trace of them will be left. “An inexperienced 
Clergyman,” as he calls himself, who wrote on this rapid dis- 
appearance of the Indian of the Vineyard, attributes it to a “ cer- 
tain form of nervousness, produced by an excess of religion,” 
which is a novel, although perhaps not an altogether erroneous, 
opinion. 

Pthe only authentic account of the early condition of Martha’s 
Vineyard—and perhaps its first discovery by the English—is to 
be found in a little black-letter book, written by Mr. John 
Brereton, and published in London. It is a 


Briefe and true Relation of the Discoverie of the North Part of Virginia, 
made in the yeere 1602 by Captaine Bartholomew Gosnold, Captaine 
Bartholomew Gilbert, and divers other gentlemen, their associats, by the 
rmission of the Honourable Knight, Sir Welter Ralegh, Captain of Her 
ajesties Guards, Lord Warden of the Stanneries, Lieutenant of Cornwall, 
and Governor of the Isle of Jersey. 


On page 5 of Mr. Brereton’s book we find a catch-note, “The 
first Island, called Marthae’s Vineyard”—which disposes of the 
Martin Pring theory, and also that of the three sisters ; but who 
first called it Martha’s Vineyard must be left to conjecture. 


We found [says Brereton] great abundance of Beeches and Cedars—red 
and white Strawberries as sweete and much bigger than ours in En, land, 
Rasberies, Gooseberies, Hurtleberies, and such an incredible store of Vine 
that we could not goe for treading upon them—also many —— excel- 
lent sweete water—and a great standing lake of fresh water. Here weft 
also a great store of Deere and other Beasts—also divers fowles—as Cranes 
Hernshaws, Bitters, Gewese, Pallards, Teales, and other fowls in great 
plenty—also great store of Pease. On the north of this Island we f 
many huge bones—and ribbes of Whales. This island is also full of all 
sorts of stones fit for building—many of them glistering like min 
stones, and verie rockie. We saw many Indians, which are tall big boned 
men, all naked, sauing their cover for their privy parts, with a black tweed 
skin, much like a Black Smith’s apron, tied about their middle, and 
between their legs behind ; they gave us of their fish readie boiled (wh 
they carried in a basket made of twigges, not unlike our osier), whereof we 
did eat, and judged them to be fresh water fish ; they gave us also of theif 
Tabacco, which they drinke greene, but dried into powder, very strong it 
pleasant, and much better any I have tasted in England: the necks 
their pipes are made of clay hard dried, whereof in that Island is 
store, both red and white ; the other part is a piece of hollow copper, V@. 
finely closed, and semented together. We gave unto them oe 
trifles as knives, points, and such like, which they very much estee 
Their women (such as we saw), which were but three in all, were but ete 
stature, their eie-brows, haire, apparell, and manner of wearing like to oa 
men, fat, and very well favoured, and much delighted in our company + 
men were very dutiful toward them. And truely the holsomnesse and tem 
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ture of their Climat doth not only argue this people to be answerable 
Pothis description, but also of a perfect constitution of body, active, strong, 
healthfull, and very wittie, as the sundrie toies of theirs cunningly wrought 
may easily witness. As for ourselves [continues Mr. Brereton] not one of our 
company felt the least inclination to any disease, or sicknesse (God be 
thanked) but were much fatter and in better health than when we went 
out of land. . . . The Concord [Captain Gosnold’s ship] sailed 
from Elisabeth back to England on Friday, 18 of June, and came to anker 
the 23 of July, being also friday (in all bare five weeks) before Exmouth. 
They found snakes “foure foot in length, and six inches 
about, which the Indians eat for daintie meat, the skinnes whereof 
they use for girdles.” They also found “Copper in great abund- 
ance, Emerie stones, alabaster, very white, stones of blue mettal- 
line colour, which we take to be steele oare, tobacco, excellent, 


sweet, and strong i vines in more plenty than in France. Pease 
growing na y Sorrell and many other herbs wherewith 
they made salets.” Mr. Brereton winds up his too short account 


4 rby 3 “ The finder of our Sassafras in these 
aster Robert Meriton, the roots whereof at 3s. 
336/. the tunne.” 

This is the most circumstantial description of Martha’s Vine- 
yard extant, and the rare little book from which it is taken is 
carefully preserved as a “case book,” bound in red morocco, in 
the British Museum. If Captain Bartholomew Gosnold could 
visit Martha’s Vineyard at this present season of fashionable sea- 
bathing, he would probably be more surprised at the appearance 
of the human creatures he would meet than he was three hundred 
and six years ago. Since then many changes have taken place; 
but no change is so great as the manner of reporting for the 
knowledge and delight of the people to whom Martha’s Vineyard 
. We cannot do better let one of 

ork leading newspapers supply us with a imen, 
September 1, 1888. is hea 


LEG LORE. 
CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY AS IT Is STUDIED AT THE WATERING-PLACES. 


As the artist and the reporter talked there trip down from the bath- 
‘houses a fairylike young woman all in white. Her white straw hat was 
trimmed with white lace, her suit was a very short sailor dress of white 
flannel, her stockings were white, and so were her slip which the artist 
called Louis Quinze shoes. This lady was as beautiful as her dress. Her 
bare arms were deeply dimpled at the shoulders, and extended to very 
slender wrists and long and narrow hands. Her legs, displayed two inches 
above the knee, were declared by the artist to be perfect. They were, he 
said, of aristocratic mould—that is, they were small and slender, and yet 
perfectly shaped. It was impossible to say where the graceful swell of the 
calf began or where it ended ; and yet at its fullest it made the leg twice 
as big as it was at a point alittle above the ankle. Afterward this lady 
‘was seen every day. She is well known to all the folks at the pier as the 
“Pocket Venus,” and it is said of her that she has never wet even her 
slippers. She simply strolls up and down the sand, out of reach of the 
water, with the curving waves forming a picturesque background for her 
lovely figure, like another Aphrodite, tired of the billows, and taking a 
vacation on the sends within easy reach of the waves of whose froth the 
Greeks said she was born. Satin ribbons fluttered from her shoulders and 
the bottoms of her trousers legs, and an immaculate white satin bow 
nestled against her dainty skin just where her half-opened blouse met and 
was hooked over her swelling bosom. 
While the “ Pocket Venus ” patrolled the sand her rival of this year shot 
_ her into the waves, a solid fairy all in blue. She is the wife of the 
t-dressed broker in Wall Street. The unique feature in her surf robe is 
that it is as open in front as a full-dress opera-gown; but beneath it she 
Wears, not too high, an under-shirt of blue, striped with white braid, such 
4 sailors use in comic operas. Her skirt is short also, and her arms and 
legs, of plump and large dimensions, the artist declared to be as admirable 
asever he saw. tead of trousers she had tights of jersey cloth, ending 
ina roll above her knees. 


-Another paragraph, selected from a dozen others as the least 
objectionable for publication, is headed 


BALLET OF THE BEACH. 
A Newsparer Man’s Stupy or Younc Women’s Lees. 


Narragansett Pier is the place, above all cthers, to see the western leg. 
You can tell one from among a dozen different sorts. It is the leg of the 
Mustang, the leg of the Indian, It is small, hard, muscular, and spare. 
Itis developed on flat ground, and the consequence is that what a western 
@l loses in calf she makes up in the length of her foot. The most startling 
tétumes accompany these western legs, because these girls are wholly un- 
Welto the seashore, and their bathing dresses are either made from pictures 
inthe French papers, or are devised by Cincinnati or Duluth dressmakers, who | 

no more about seaside usages than their customers, but who are bent | 
ucing something stunning. Walking on the toes develops the calf. 

is why ballet girls have such big protuberant calves. Walking on 
$ swells the thigh in the same way. But the western girl walks on 
of her foot, and while her leg often is quite shapely, its curves are 

Revergenerous, its measurements are seldom ample. 


was one 
e pound are 


black bow on the front of this shirt, and there are corsets under it. 
Furthermore, her blue-black flannel skirt is very short, and its buttons or 
hooks at the waist are hid under a great black silk scarf. Her large and 
beautiful legs are incased in ribbed blue bicycle stockings, and she wears 
high-buttoned blue canvas shoes that fit her ankle so tightly as to show 
that she desires to make her leg show to its best advanta, Her bare 
arms are the color of walnut stain, but queenly in size and On her 
head is a worsted Scotch cap. 


Changes are rapid, and even startling, in the United States; 
time was when it was considered rude to mention the legs of a 
piano, and some delicate people would never tell you of a 
their uncle had left them, but convey their meaning b talking 
of a “ limbacy,” which was supposed to be both humorous 

lite. And now—“ O the times and the manners! ”—Martha’s 

ineyard, a place “ where prayer was wont to be made,” has 
been turned into an annual exhibition of girls’ stockings, “ held 
up with jewelled garters.” Fenimore Cooper's story of The 
Sea Lions, which appears to be unknown to some writers, 
brings out Martha’s Viet in a light which shows how great 
= the changes that have come over this part of the United 

tates, 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


1 oe) series of analytical and critical articles on the subject 
of the Metropolitan Police which appeared in these pages 
in the early summer seemingly want a supplemental chapter, 
which may now fittingly take the shape of a calm, judicial 
summing-up. Such an addendum will be the more opportune, as 
well as the more appreciated, at the present moment, if onl 
because there is a slight lull in the storm of unreason whi 
gathered and broke over Scotland Yard barely more than a month 

The “ hot fit” has = place to common-sense considera- 
tion of the mysterious and altogether exceptional circumstances 
environing the Whitechapel crimes; the “ lion’s mouth,” so con- 
veniently situated in the heart of the West End—that wicked 
West End, the abode of all the vices and of not a single one of 
the virtues—has been apparently denuded of its contents, and at 
last the public can be got to listen to something besides cant, 
both conventional and unconventional, and the gush of “ tall 
talk,” which are the products of mental hysteria, or it may be of 
something less easy to characterize. 

If, ever since the unfortunate Endacott business, the Metropo- . 
litan constabulary have been harassed and badgered almost beyond 
moral endurance, the head of the force has had his mauvais quart 
@heure also. We shall doubtless incur the righteous scorn of the 
extreme Radical wing by venturing to assert that Sir Charles 
Warren, considering the circumstances under which he took and 
has held office, is entitled to our full sympathy ; but we say it all 
the same. Judging by the semi-inspired statements published in 
the St. James's Gazette, and now supplemented by Sir Charles 
Warren’s signed article—on which we comment elsewhere—the 
Commissioner has reposed from the outset on anything but a bed of 
roses. At a more recent period—so recent, indeed, as to be ai 
rently almost immediately antecedent to the East-End barbarities 
—there seems to have been a species of dislocation of the detec- 
tive machinery ; and the retirement of the head of the department, 
closely followed by his y perma to an equally important post, 
was made the pretext for some of the wildest, most ludicrous, 
and most incoherent ravings ever remembered even in these da 
a” spread-eagle” journalism. Indeed, had the eminent “ Mr. 
Hyde” been at the head of a newspaper enterprise he could not 
have revelled more over the opportunities which the blood- 
shedding “down East” afforded him of girding at the police, and 
more especially at the gallant officer who is responsible for the 
discipline of the force. An Old Bailey indictment, drawn up 
with consummate legal skill and according to recognized forms, is, 
albeit couched in what appears to the layman to be exceedingly 
tortuous phraseology, comparatively easy to answer if you have 
any case at all, and sometimes even when you have not; but no 
grand jury—no, not one composed of Wiltshire “moonrakers” 
—would ever have returned a “true bill” in the case of “ Radi- 
calism on the prosecution of Sir Charles Warren,” so vague were 
the counts in the indictment, so clearly visible was the cloven 
hoof of Socialism and ruffianism. So far from benefiting the 
community by their minatory articles and foolish attacks, the 


‘The “Boston leg,” we are told on the same authority, “lends 
éllectual tone to the beach.” The “Southern leg” is the 
fof the indolent—of the horseback rider, and is ied small 
ands” The “Philadelphia leg” is “the leg of the transfer 
ticket"_meaning, the extraordinary number of horse cars, and the _ 
of transferring passengers from one to another for 
y have “ destroyed walking, and uently has straightened 
the outlines of the Quaker City leg." ” There is no more calf to 
the Quaker leg than there is to a closed-up fan.” “And yet,” we 
#fe assured by the same observer— 


4 Very next town moves on totally different legs, That is Baltimore. 
O@-see its legs at Philadelphin, Manhattan Beach, and Asbury Park. 
isa Baltimore girl at the Coleman House, at the latter place, whose 
Pe have given her celebrity in the papers of Baltimore, New York, and 
delpbia this summer. Others are more beautiful and more truly 
ae: but hers are very fine, and she is always dressed sensationally. 
Wears a sleeveless blue jersey of silk, of triple thickness, without 
aleeves, a 


It has a loose, low-cut ‘neck, without a collar. There was a 


anti-police journals have, by — every morsel of tittle- 
tattle bearing—or, rather, not bearing—upon “the murders,” 
afforded the perpetrator or perpetrators of the dark deeds every 
opportunity of escape, and at the same time thrown more hin- 
drances in the detectives’ way than those scandalously ill-treated 
men would — like to admit. To go seriatim through the 
hundred and one charges and the replies thereto would be quite 
superfluous, and the more so because, as we have already re- 
marked, we ourselves criticized what we consider to be the 
defects in the police system of the metropolis, and indicated the 
reforms which we deemed, and still deem, advisable, and which 
we should like to see effected. 

Months before the Whitechapel outrages had startled Europe, 
and at a time when Parliament was sitting, we showed by ex- 
tracts from official documents that the Metropolitan Police was 
seriously undermanned, and indicated the dangers to life and 
property which were the logical result of a numerically crippled 
orce. Could we have predicted the successive tragedies at the 
East End perhaps a little time would have been given by “ the 
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People’s House,” and by the Home Office as well, to a considera- | i 


tion of the existing inefficiency of the Metropolitan Police, caused 
by its short numbers. The question of how Irish rebels should 
be brought to book was, however, adjudged of far ter im- 
> oe the protection of human life, and the regular 
ion passed without, to employ an expressive colloquialism, 

“ anything being done,” either in the way we indicated or in any 
other way. It is a ghastly commentary on the evanescence of 
what is politely called “public opinion” that the newspapers 
which, only a short time ago, were doing their utmost to hound 
down Sir Charles Warren and his men have now given the whole 
terrible business the go-by in favour of the Parnell Commission. 
The condition of the Past End—of London generally—is to-day 
precisely what it was six weeks ago, ere “Jack the Ripper” was 
ever heard of; the condition of the police is similarly unchanged. 
The carpers have, however, had their say, and the game is played 
out so far as they are concerned, or care. The Parnellites have cut 
the ground from under the assailants of Scotland Yard, and the 
nny-a-liners who have grown fat on “ the horrors” have, like Mr. 


ecksniff, modestly “retired into the back garden”—in other | ge 


words, have resumed their more prosaic réle of chroniclers of 
“alarming conflagrations” and “ inkwidges.” The conclusion at 
which we have arrived respecting the present state of the Metro- 
politan Police may be briefly Sort | The force must be in- 
creased in number—that is a paramount necessity; and the Go- 
vernment which does not embark upon a reforming work in 
this direction without loss of more time will be guilty of -~ 
able neglect. Also, the detective department must be extended, 
and higher pay granted to those forming our third section. 
Within due limits we should not object to see women employed 
in the ranks of our police de sireté, although we quite believe 
that what a man cannot discover a woman would have but scant 
chance of finding out. The task of reforming our police system 
is not a difficult one—there is nothing Herculean about it; there 
is no Augean stable to be cleansed. Therefore, let it be begun 
at once, and finished without delay. 


LONDON AS A DRAMATIC SCHOOL, 


HE London stage of to-day is in many respects (and quite 
apart from the question of the social position of its followers, 
on which much pred vie ink has recently been spilt) flourishing 
to an extent unprecedented in its history. Theatres are more 
numerous, long runs of plays more frequent, the prices of ad- 
mission higher than ever; while actors’ salaries, though there has 
been a general downward tendency in all except the very leading 
cases during the last few years, are still far in excess of what 
were usually paid twenty years But a state of things, no 
matter how prosperous it be, which neglects to make any pro- 
vision for the future, cannot be a lasting one. What assurance 
then can we have that the existing condition of the drama in 
London is anything but transitional ? 

The education of the actor has always in this country been 
conducted on practical rather than on hesmstion! lines; the in- 
stitution of dramatic “ conservatoires,” in which the player’s art, 
codified as it were into a grammar, is taught to stage aspirants 
in accordance with fixed principles handed down from generation 
to generation of preceptors, and on which the stages of France 
and other foreign countries largely depend, is so little in accordance 
with our national genius that it has never, at any rate since the 
Restoration, obtained even a footing among us; though it is 
quite possible that in the Elizabethan age the training of the 
boys, to whom all female parts were then entrusted, was so con- 
ducted. With us the actor learned how to act, not by attending 
lectures and sitting at the feet of professors, but by actual ex- 
perience in country theatres, in barns, in inn-yards. It was 
rough, “ rule-of-thumb” work, no doubt, and often those whom a 
more systematized education would have turned to good account 
went to the wall and were heard of no more; but the successful 
ones struggled onward and upward to that London engagement 
which still is, as it was in Hazlitt’s time, “the ne plus ultra of 
the actor’s ambition.” 

In the old “ stock” days the London stage could only be termed 
a dramatic school in the sense that actors are always learning 
(inasmuch as all art is progressive, and its followers, no matter 
how high their attainments, have still an unsatisfied ideal to 
which to aspire). It was in provincial theatres that the actor 
was then accustomed to acquire his experience, and he did not 
dream of facing a metropolitan audience until he had i 
novitiate in the country; the best theatres in which were so 
highly esteemed that the name of one of them appended to an 
actor’s on his début in town was considered his best cachet of 
recommendation. How long it now seems since such a line as 
“the part of —— by Mr. —— of the Theatre Royal ——, his 
first appearance in London,” figured in a metropolitan playbill! 
But the provinces, as we have already had occasion to explain, no 
longer afford anything worthy of the name of a dramatic school, 
and though we may still sometimes hear a young aspirant advised 
to “go into the country, and learn his business,” such advice 
orance either of the existing conditions of the pro- 


betrays ign 
vincial stage or of the requirements of an actor’s education. e 


is equal to the task which the provinces no longer adequately 
orm. 
“- the absence of the authoritatively imparted instruction of the 
Conservatoire, the best, and indeed the only, theatrical education 
consists of constant and varied practice; but how much variety 
does an actor nowadays obtain in the nightly bills of a London 
theatre? Formerly it was pretty generally held that two years” 
experience sufficed to fully develop the natural gifts of an actor; 
how much experience can a London actor of the present day hope 
to acquire in two years? Mr. Irving directs with consummate 
skill and taste, and moreover with the most brilliant success, the 
theatre which unquestionably holds the leading position am 
metropolitan houses. Compared with othertheatres, the personnel 
his company is subject to very little change, and in hisrépertoire the 
higher forms of our drama hold the pride of place ; here, then, if 
anywhere we should surely find a “dramatic school” worthy of 
the name. And no doubt the younger members of Mr. Irving's 
company are in less helpless plight than the generality of novices. 
nowadays. To assist, in however humble a capacity, in intelli-- 
nt reproductions of the Shakspearian and poetical drama, is in. 
itself, as things go, a liberal education in theatrical affairs; but the- 
opportunities which a manager like Mr. Irving dares to entrust 
to the novices in his company are small indeed, the bulk of his. 
regular supporters are actors of the older school, and for every 
important production at the Lyceum we are accustomed to see: 
special engagements effected with actors outside his —— 
who have, as a rule, been well grounded in their art in old stoc 
days. It is still possible for a manager whose prestige gives him 
practically the pick of the profession (for many an actor would 
accept a part in a Lyceum production which he would not. 
entertain the idea of playing elsewhere), and to whom expense: 
is a minor consideration, to command the services of the de- 
creasing remnant of the old school; but how will a manager who 
may desire fifteen or twenty years hence to place on. his stage the. 
plays of ee obtain a company possessed of the requisite 
experience? The changes in the personnel of the London stage 
are surprisingly rapid. Turn to 
twenty years ago. In the Times of October 1868 there appears. 
“under the clock” (that is to say, in the space in which 
the current theatrical performances are summarized) the an- 
nouncements of fourteen theatres containing the names of 143: 
principal performers; of these no fewer than 104 are now 
dead, or if alive have relinquished the active exereise of their 
profession. The Times of October 1888 announces in a similar 
sition the names of 246 performers. How many of these 
fatter will have ceased to appear before the public by the 
year 1908, and what will be the training of those by whom 
their places will then be supplied? Where is the variety which 
is so indispensable to the novice? Why, in all the theatres 
at the West End of London, numerous as they now are, barely 
as many plays are now to be seen in a year as were once 
sitntal on the stage of a single theatre in the same time. The 
success of Faust has enabled Mr. Irving to do without any 
important addition to his répertoire for the last two years and a 
half; the Bancrofts produced only thirty-one plays (including 


revivals and translations) during their twenty years and more of 


management ; and if we examine the lists of plays Famer by 
other managements, we shall find how scanty are the results in 
these days of long runs and frequent revivals of previous suc- 
cesses. And for this lack of variety in the actor's work there 
seems no help. It would be unreasonable indeed to expect any 
manager who conducts his theatre with me capital un- 
assisted by State subvention, more particularly any manager who: 
adorns his productions with the prodigal and tasteful expendi- 
ture which is now the rule, to remove from his programme an’ 
lay while the public anxiety to witness it remains una 
The production of a new play being therefore in each theatre & 
matter of comparatively rare occurrence, it is possible to precede 
it with a course of rehearsals extending over several weeks, in 
may be drilled in the minutest details of 
rts by author, manager, or woe In the dearth 
clea talent consequent on the abolition of the old methods of 
learning how to act, it is no doubt the simplest way for author 
and manager to “ t” their actors in what is required of 
them. And the result is for the present satisfactory enough 
in everything but the highest forms of the drama; but it will no 
more turn a novice into an accomplished actor than “cram- 
ming” a pupil for an examination (to which process it is 
somewhat analogous) will make him an accomplished scholar. 
Accustomed to have all his brain-work done for him, and 
upon to do nothing more than reproduce what he is taught at 
rehearsal, the hapless victim of the new system remains ever & 
novice at heart, and will be sure to fail if left to his own devices 
with any part of difficulty or importance. 

There remain to be noticed certain ways by which the limited 
practice now obtainable on the London stage may be — 
mented and increased. First, there is the system of “ un 
study,” by which the minor members of a company are prepared 
to supply the place of some more prominent performer in cases of 
accident or sudden illness. In emer days such emergencies 
were usually met by ing the piece, as is often the case at 
the present time in an operatic season; but, since the principle of 
engaging actors for the run of a single piece has prevailed, the 
répertoire of a London 15 yA seldom consists of more than the 


London stage of to-day ing, therefore, to an extent hitherto 
unknown, the training-ground of the novice, let us see how far it 


lay which they happen to be acting. To substitute another piece 
fing therefore impossible, the Saeigsbaats in a running play 
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are distributed among the rank and file of the company, who are 
drilled in the delivery and “ business” of their prototypes, much 
as are the members of provincial companies, but with more 
reason, as, in the case of an under-study being called upon to take 
uP his allotted part in a London cast, it is necessary that he 

ould reproduce as exactly as possible what his predecessor has 
done, to avoid hampering and disconcerting all with whom his 
scenes bring him into contact. Successful under-study is, 
therefore, at best little more than a mechanical process ; 
and, though it occasionally brings forward an actor who 
would otherwise remain in obscurity, it cannot be ed 
as a sure sign of ability to create independent work ; still, in the 
present state of affairs it is an assistance of which the beginner 
would be unwise not to avail himself to the fullest extent. The 
experimental matinée is another institution of modern date by 
which both actors and authors of to-day protest against the ex- 
tent to which long runs have limited their chances ; and under 
certain conditions such performances appear to afford the best op- 
—— now within the student’s reach on the London stage. 

nfortunately such conditions are rarely observed, and the abuse 
of the matinée being not only more frequent, but more glaring 
and more amusing, than its use, one is apt to forget how valuable 
may be the aid of such performances to young actors whose ordi- 
ee A work consists, perhaps, of repeating for some hundreds of 
nights, and in tones impressed upon them by an autocratic author 
or stage-manager, some part of a few lines, or perhaps of standing 
upon the stage without a line to utter. Fortunately the rage for 
the stage which a few seasons ago produced crowds of impossible 
Julias and preposterous Juliets, dozens of serious plays at which 
laughter held Poth his sides, and of farcical comedies provocative 
only of slumber, seems to be on the wane. Some few years ago a 
very excellent system of matinée performances prevailed at 
the Crystal Palace, before the authorities there aligned their 
present tactics of importing the complete cast of a London 
theatre to perform its current nightly entertainment; excellent, 
that is, more especially from the point of affording valuable prac- 
tice to those x sorome { The conditions of these performances 
were very similar to those of the old “stock” days—two fresh 
pieces were produced each week, and three rehearsals were all 
that could be given to each piece, however difficult. Under 
these circumstances many Shakspearian and standard plays, 
together with other and newer works, were given; and not a few 
of the younger generation of actors, whose opportunities for stock 
work have been few, have found in these Crystal Palace plays a 
most useful addition to the scanty experience the player can now 
command. 

It would not be right to conclude this article without some 
reference to the one attempt made in our time to found an 
English “Conservatoire” of acting. The “School of Dramatic 
Art,” which enjoyed a brief and not too glorious existence, 
furnishes ample proof, if proof be needed, that the system of 
teaching it attempted to institute is antagonistic to our national 
prejudices ; and, moreover, that to give it any chance of over- 
coming those prejudices it must be attempted under conditions 

different from those which obtained at the defunct institution 
in Argyle Street, which attracted to itself neither the right sort 
of ers nor of pupils, and expired without having given to 
the a any performer of exceptional promise educated within 
its 


Better in principle were the aims of the “ Dramatic Students,” 
experimental performances of the old and little-acted drama 

were full of interest, both as rds plays and players. The 
— of time that has elapsed since their last performance leads 
to the conclusion that their society too must be numbered with 
the things that have been; if so, their loss is to be regretted ; 
but their chances of continued existence would have been stronger 
had they been accustomed to obtain the supervision of an ex- 
perienced stage-manager of the older school, instead of entrusti 
that important post to one of themselves, and also if they 
selected more interesting specimens of the neglected dramatic 
literature of the country. This idea of forming a répertoire of 
plays which had not been seen for many years was in itself an 
excellent one, but it was marred in the execution when plays 
were exhumed which only justified the judgment of the genera- 
tions which had consigned them to limbo, . 


THE MINERS’ VICTORY. 


FE success of the miners in the great coal dispute has been 
- more rapid and decisive than any one had expected. As we 
pointed out a fortnight ago, there was 


good ground for a demand 
on the 


part of the men that their wages should be raised, but it 

to most people that the demand for a 10 per cent. 
vance was excessive. It was believed, too, that the Unions 
were poorly provided with funds, and consequently that the men 
Were not in a position to maintain a long strike; and, lastly, it 
Was represented that the mine-owners, more particularly in 
Yorkshire, were resolute in their determination not to give 
way. It turns out, however, that the employers were much 
less united and much less confident in their ability to de- 
feat the miners than was generally supposed. As soon as it 
-became apparent that the miners were in earnest, and would 
strike in a body throughout Yorkshire and the Midlands, mine- 


owners began—in small numbers at first, which every day grew 
larger—to concede the full demands of the men. When the 
notices expired it was found that in all but three counties a full 
concession had generally been made. The strike took place in 
the three remaining counties, and at the end of last week about 
thirty-five thousand men and boys were reported to be out of 
employment. But even in those counties individual employers 
began early to give way, and on Tuesday a great meeting of the 
mine-owners of South and West Yorkshire was held, at which it 
was resolved that, while those present adhered to their original 
declaration that the trade was not in a position to bear the 
advance in wages demanded, yet, since the mine-owners elsewhere 
had given way, the mine-owners of Yorkshire were not p 

to fight the battle of the employers generally. Practically this 
ended the whole struggle. Yorkshire from the very first was 
the centre of the opposition to the men’s demands, and when 
Yorkshire gave way the victory of the men was assured. It is 
with very sincere satisfaction that the news of the termination of 
the struggle was generally received. A protracted strike upon a 
large scale at this time of the year must have entailed grievous 
suffering upon the families of those thrown out of employment, 
and must also have inflicted serious loss upon the tradespeople 
who minister to the wants of those families. Furthermore, 
it would have disarranged trade generally, and might have 
brought to an end the revival which has been going on 
for a couple of years past. Suffering and losses are now avoided, 
and it is to be hoped that no material injury will be done to 
general trade. As a matter of course, miners in the district to 
which the dispute did not extend will now demand that their 
wages also shall be advanced. And it will surprise nobody if the 
quick and easy victory of the men should —- coleaite 
generally to insist upon a rise. More particularly in the iron 
industry we may expect such a demand to be made. All this 
will entail an increase in the cost of production. Coal is the 
great instrument of production in modern industry, and a rise in 
wages in the coal trade brings with it, necessarily, a rise in the 
price of coal. If this rise is followed by an advance in wages in 
other great trades, there will be a twofold addition to the cost of 
production. No doubt the tendency of an increase in the cost of 
production is to check consumption ; but, unless the increase in 
the cost of production is greater than we have a right to expect 
at present, and is made too rapidly, we may hope that other cir 
cumstances will counteract the effect of the rise. There may 
even, indeed, be a continued increase in consumption, instead of a 
falling off. 

Although low prices tend to an 7 mp in trade, they are 
not the only, and sometimes are not the most important, causes of 
improvement. What is called the speculative spirit—the disposi- 
tion, that is, to look forward to the future hopefully, and to en- 
in new enterprises—has a powerful influence upon the 
prosperity of trade. There is no doubt that just now a ve 
—— spirit exists. We see it in the high prices of Stoe 

change securities; in the readiness to subscribe to new enter- 
prises, such as new Electric Lighting Companies; in the success 
which has attended the conversion of private undertakings into 
limited liability Companies; in the facility with which the 
Argentine Government, the Argentine provinces and muni- . 
cipalities, and Argentine industrial Companies have raised money 
here and on the Continent; and in a variety of other things. 
As long as this speculative spirit lasts, there is little danger of 
any great falling-off or mig | in the trade revival. Had the 
coal strike been protracted, had it so greatly diminished the 
supply of coal as to have disorganized industry, then it would 
probably have brought speculation to an end. But as it is, the 
oo spirit will be rather encouraged than the reverse by 

e success of the miners. It will be said that the coal- 
owners must feel that they will be able to afford a 10 per cent. 
advance, or they would not have submitted so suddenly. But 
they can afford so great an addition to their weekly wages bills 
only if the demand for coal continues to increase, so that they 
shall be able to maintain the higher prices to which it has now 
been pushed. Another thing which powerfully influences trade 
is a need for replenishing stocks of materials. In times of de- 
pression traders generally are in the habit of allowing their 
stocks to run low. To take an illustration, when a railway Com- 
pany finds it difficult to pay the rate of dividend which it has 
usually given to its shareholders, it draws upon its accumulated 
stocks, and does not make good those stocks, or only makes them 
good in part. If the Company happens to be unscrupulously man- 
aged, it often even neglects necessary repairs and renewals. After 
a time the stocks must, of course, be replenished, and the repairs 
andthe renewals must be effected. And when many Companies 
happen to be simultaneously in this position, the demand suddenly 
springing up gives a stimulus to the trades affected, and tends te 
raise prices. And what is true of railway Companies is true of 
trade generally. There is every ground for believing that in the 
time of depression through which we have lately passed stocks 
had been ve And there is ne 
reason to suppose that the replenishing, as yet, has been com- 
pleted. If not, the demand on this account will continue for 
some time yet, and will prevent any falling off in the trade 
improvement. bac indeed, what has occurred may rather 
increase than check the immediate demand on account of the 
replenishing of stocks. People will argue,that what has hap- 
pened in the coal trade is very likely to happen in other 
trades; that, therefore, prices are almost certain to advance 
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generally ; and that those who have to make up their stocks, to 
effect repairs and renewals, and to extend businesses, had better 

ve their orders at once than wait until the rise has taken place. 

e maintenance of peace or an outbreak of war would, of 
eourse, also greatly affect trade. But our readers can estimate 
for themselves the political probabilities, and we need do no 
more here than refer thus briefly to the influence that must be 


exercised upon trade by the course of events upon the Conti- 
nent. 


There remains one great influence to be considered—namely, 
the value of money. Undoubtedly a rise in wages generally 
tends to raise the rates of interest and discount. Assuming that 
the worlkpeople continue to work as many hours as they do at 
present, they will earn, say—in the coal trade—ro per cent. 
more money each week than they have done lately. In other 
words, each employer will have to pay away weekly 22s. for 
every 1/. he has had to pay hitherto. When it is recollected 
that the total number fan and boys affected by the dispute 
‘was estimated to be 240,000, it will be seen that an increase of 
30 per cent. means a considerable sum. And if there is a rise of 

. Wages in the counties not hitherto affected, the addition to the 
weekly wages bills—in the coal trade alone—will be very con- 
. siderable. Supposing the movement spreads to other indus- 
tries, then the addition to the total weekly wages bills in 
the country will be very large. But, as there are no small 
notes current in England and Wales, the wages will have to 
be paid in coin. Probably the addition will chiefly be paid 
in silver coin; but doubtless there will also be an addition 
to the number of sovereigns and half-sovereigns that will be 
needed by employers to pay their workpeople weekly. All addi- 
tional gold coin thus required will have to be withdrawn from 
the Bank of England. This will tend to reduce the Bank of Eng- 
land reserve, and thus to raise the rates of interest and discount 
in London. It is quite conceivable that at a time when 
the foreign demand for gold is large this increased internal 
eirculation may have a very considerable effect upon the 
money market. But if the foreign demand is satisfied for the 
time being, and does not spring up again to any large extent, the 
expansion of the internal coin circulation will not have such an 
effect upon the money market as will injure trade. It will 
doubtless ensure that the rates of interest and discount will not 
in the immediate future fall as low as they have done in the past 
summer. But if the foreign drain becomes large again, the 
. mere expansion of the internal coin circulation must have some 
detrimental effect upon trade. We speak, of course, of the im- 
mediate future, and we are assuming that the miners are satis- 
fied by what they have obtained, and will not soon again make, 
other demands upon their employers. We are also assuming 
that there will be no serious strikes in other industries. Of 
eourse, if good relations are not established between mine- 
ewners and miners by the concession of the former, or if the 
wor le in other trades show themselyes unreasonable, an 
uneasy feeling may spring up in the business community, and 
this would undoubtedly check trade. 


ADULTERATION. 
IV. 


A$ we have previously stated, lager beer for the most 
comes from Germany. The true interpretation of lager beer 
is beer that has been laid down to ripen; and the word lager 
literally means a stand for casks. The process of manufacture 
differs considerably from that employed in England. With us 
“high ” fermentation prevails, but in Germany the beer is slowly 
fermented at a very low temperature in vast cellars, kept artifi- 
eially cool by ice; and “low” fermentation alone is practised. 
Beers made on the “ high ” fermentation system are liable to turn 
sour, but in the “low” process acetification is very unusual, 
“ High” or top fermentation is rapid, and the great globules go to 
the surface, forming a thick scum, and nitrogenous matter re- 
mains, which, acting as a ferment, induces the formation of acetic 
acid. Bavarian beer and South German liquors are made on the 
“low ” or bottom fermentation system ; the yeast is not carried to 
the top, but remains at the bottom, and the nitrogenous matter 
is all formed in the yeast before the — has been entirely de- 
eomposed. The temperature for the “high” fermentation is 18° 
to 32° Centigrade ; the temperature for the “ low” fermentation is 
8° to 10° Centigrade. 

In Germany lager beer is a most popular beverage, because the 
Beer-drinker wishes to swallow a larger bulk of liquid than his 
English rival. Then, too, in Germany the customer is comfort- 
ably seated, and he is able to put away vast quantities of his 
favourite liquor, generally with impunity; for lager beer is, as a 
rule, absolutely innocuous. In England the customer stands, is 
usually in a hurry; quality (of a certain kind) and not quantity 
is the desideratum, and, above all, flavour and condition. 

The manufacture of lager beer upon the German system has 
usually in England, perhaps with one exception, proved a failure ; 
for to produce a lager beer—a beer which has been allowed to 
ripen by a process of slow fermentation—takes at the very least a 

iod of twelve weeks. It is a fact not generally known that a 


“ stock” beer is kept for a month or two before it is sent out, in 


will thus be seen that the production of lager beer—e. a beer 
matured by time—offers no temptation to the capitalist ; first, be- 
cause his money is locked up; next, because he would require vast 
and cool subterranean cellars, and, most of all, because the very 
brewing of lager beer would require new plant and new pro- 
cesses. 

But the English brewer is wise in his generation. ‘There is a 
steady demand for lager beer, and he does his best to supply it in 
his own way. He does not follow the German process, but he 
adapts his own to make what he sells as lager beer, and so a 
duces a lighter beverage, but “ fuller-tasting” on the palate. e 
English brewer modities his system of mashing, by which the 
beer contains more “dextrine” than would normally be the case. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that because lager beer 
tastes lighter it is any less alcoholic. Though lager beer is se 
posed by most people to be an almost harmless drink, yet the 
uantity of absolute alcohol by weight is as great in the case of 
ager beer as in all British ales, with the exceptions of such 
special brewings as “Disher’s Ten Guinea Ale” and “ Bass’s 
Barley Wine,” which, of course, contain more spirit. The fact 
remains that lager beer is a better and more wholesome beverage, 
because it is more easily assimilated and retained by the drinker 
than ordinary English beer, and so he can drink more of it with 
mn perm For the same reason some people can tolerate stout 
and not ale. This great digestibility is due to the difference in 
the combination of the fermentable carbo-hydrates present in the 
beer, and this is determined by the process of manufacture. 
From an hygienic point of view, lager beer is the more whole- 
some drink, and this the public are beginning to find out. 


In the English process the malt is infused; in the German it 
is heated up with cold water to the required temperature, and 
subsequently submitted toa decoction process. From this latter 
plan the beer is determined which is very rich in dextrine as com- 
pared to maltose, and, in addition, the nitrogenous constituents 
are peptonised to the highest possible degree. 

Thus it is easily intelligible why lager beer is more readily 
tolerated and digested than English beer. Lager beer, in com- 
parison with ordinary public-house beer, is innocuous, from its 
digestibility ; and another point to be observed in this connexion 
is the aualier toxic effect of lager beer, due to the much larger 
quantity of narcotic in the shape of hops used in the manufac- 
ture of ordinary English beer. 

Real German lager beer can never be sold successfully in 
ordinary public-houses without a considerable outlay, which 
would include a remodelling of the English plant. To produce 
the “head” on real lager beer it must be stored cold for a 
long period, and then drawn off in a hot room. These peculiar 
conditions could not be obtained with the present form of public- 
house plant and the comparatively small cellarage, and to re- 
model the plant would, in all probability, fail to prove a profit- 
able s tion for either brewer or publican. What the 
capitalist is really doing now is to successfully imitate the Ger- 
man lager beer, and, dropping hops as much as possible, produce, 
often by means of malt adjuncts and substitutes, a full-flavoured 
and digestible beverage of similar alcoholic strength to ordinary 
public-house beer, yet free from toxic effect. This is a step in the 
right direction. It is only fair to say that Bavarian lager beer 
is, in reality, a pure beer composed of water, malt, and hops, the 
addition of any other substance whatever having been recently 
forbidden in 5 Mamenng In that country the authorities are not 
content with simply fining the offending brewer or beer-seller; 
he is sent off to prison at once, All other German brewers of 
lager beer use the usual adjuncts utilized by English brewers. It 
is a well-known fact that one popular om lager beer is 
largely prepared from rice; and, as there is77 per cent. of starch 
contained in rice, the effect of the beer thus produced on its con- 


sumers may be easily imagined. 


THE FRENCH PLAYS. 


AST week Z’Abbé Constantin was replaced by the well- 

known comedy, Un Fils de Famille. It would have been 
difficult to fill the p: me with a more suitable play, inas- 
much as it not only alfords an opportunity for the display of 
M. Lafontaine’s power and _ versatility, but, at the same time, 
the rest of M. er’s company finds scope for its considerable 
all-round talent. ‘The piece was first produced at the Gymnase 
thirty-six years ago, when M. Lafontaine appeared as Colonel 
Deshayes, the réle he now resumes. In the interval which has 
elapsed since its first production lish audiences have been 
made familiar with the play through the medium of several 
adaptations. The most recent version was that which Cy 
at the St. James’s Theatre during the management of Mr. Hare 
‘and Mr. Kendal, under the title of The Queen’s Shilling, 
the event is sufficiently fresh in the minds of London play 
goers to suggest a comparison between the respective metho 
and merits of the French and English representatives of the chief 
characters. The comparison is really not just, as the adapters, 
with full knowledge, no doubt, of the public to which they 


great deal of the beer sold in public-houses is made and consumed 
within the space of ten days. Of course, what brewers term 


appealed, mazxaged to introduce a more serious vein than is to 


order that it may “age,” as, with delightful irony, they tell us. It. 
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be found in the work of the original authors. The subject is, | 
however, worth considering on account of the revolt which has 
arisen among leading English actors against the assumption which | 
has long been an article of faith among a certain section of the 
ps going public, that they are inferior to their French brethren 
in training and in those natural dramatic qualities which 

are essential to the existence of a really national drama. An 
instance of the inestimable value of good traditions and 
the existence of an artistic dramatic school is to be found by 
comparing Mrs. Kendal’s impersonation of Emmeline de Vibraie 
with that of Mlle. Jane May. Now Mrs. Kendal is an actress 
far power and resource than Mile. Jane May, and 
she gave to the character of Emmeline a finer touch of human 
sentiment than does the French actress. On the other hand, 
her performance was marred by the amateur tricks which so 
constantly interfere with her art, and which Mile. Jane May 
would never be capable of perpetrating. It therefore remains 
purely a question of taste as to whether a pores of 
uniform and delightful excellence gives more pleasure than a 
halting and often irritating impersonation relieved by occa- 
sional flashes of Places samy Rone. nius, When, however, 
we come to consider the case of M. Lafontaine and Mr. Hare 


So now, when we feel even slightly uncertain 
Of what might have happened if t’other had not, f 
‘We may turn to the Seer who can see through the curtain 
That hides from us man’s hypothetical lot. 
When what, we know, should be 
We're told by him would be 
If —— else had been, all doubt we dismiss, 
And hush suggestion 
etting our judgments repose w i 
That ode be so, 
And that he is the boy that would know. 


— 
— 


REVIEWS. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL.® 


R. W. J. FITZPATRICK is an industrious and useful worker 
in the field of Irish political history and biography. His 


the position is somewhat reversed. It would be impossible to | 
too highly of Mr. Hare’s clever acting in the part of | 


lonel Deshayes; he is not, however, an actor of the same | of Lord Cloncu 
calibre as M. Lafontaine. Nevertheless the latter is too great | an intermediary 


Life of Bishop Doyle, a type of the Irish ecclesiastic—statesman, 
scholar, and gentleman—now unhappily almost extinct; his Life 
, a weak Protestant peer, who served often as 
tween O'Connell and the Castle, and whom 


an artist to presume upon his great dramatic power, and it is | the agitator used, though certainly not as not abusing him, for he 
impossible to resist the conclusion that this reserve, which is so came in for no small amount of the arch-vituperator’s Billings- 
conspicuous among French actors, is due to superior training. | gate; and his sketches of Ireland before the Union cannot be 


No better instance of this could be found than in M. Bréant’s 
admirable rendering of the part of the foolish young Lancer. In 
the scene where he feigns intoxication in order to prevent the 
Colonel from identifying him as his foe of the evening before, his 
acting was perfectly realistic without offending in any way. 
Mr. Kendal has seldom been so well suited with a part as in this 
play ; but we think that his performance was distinctly inferior 
to that of M. Bréant. The other parts in the piece at the Royalty 
are well played; perhaps M. Schey exaggerated the stiffness of 
Saat, the Maréchal i Logis; but his acting was in every way 
umorous, 


CAVAN THE SEER. 


E sent them the cheque, to their high satisfaction, 
But uttered and added this check to their pride— 
“ When you look on his portrait reflect how your action 
Assisted to thrust the great statesman aside. 
It is all your own doin 
If now you're not viewing 
An Ireland contented and loyal and free ; 
Yes, many a blessing 
You'd now be possessing 
Had Birmingham only gone solid for G.” 
It was thus that he put it, just so ; 
And C-y-n’s the boy that would know. 


“For ’tis Liberty's home is your city,” said C-v-n; 
“There must, I imagine, be many a one 
Of your Liberal townsmen who cannot but have an 
neasy remembrance of what he has done. 
What heroes surviving 
Might now have been thriving 
Had Birmingham taken the Parnellite line, 
A saved Mandeville, an 
Unweakened John Dillon, 
More power in the elbow of William O'Brine.” 
Yes, he put it with confidence so ; 
And C-y-n’s the boy that would know. 


’Tis true that the Saxon maligners of Erin 
Have never much faith in that prospect professed ; 
And would look for much else besides skittles and beer in 
The fate of John Dillon, O’Brine, and the rest. 
They insist on deductions 
For possible ructions, 
Disturbing the calm of that future serene ; 
And bid us acknowled 
Some chance that the College 
Might see a few wigs on its glorious Green. 
But C-v-n thinks things would go slow ; 
And, sure, he’s the boy that would know. 


Ay, and others suggest that our idol’s success would 
Have smashed up his cu/tus for ever perhaps ; 
Nay, they roundly declare that two years, even less, would 
Be wholly unlikely, in fact, to elapse 
Before hope’s disappointment 
(Dead fly in the ointment) 
Turned hymns of thanksgiving to fierce palinode, 
And great Liberators 
To tricksters and traitors, 


‘Whose left hand withdrew what their right had | Plt 


bestowed. 
But C-v-n don’t look at it so ; 
And C-y-n’s the boy that would know. 


' any other source. O'Connell was probably the 


| whom we 
_ for even in Kerry there must have been a mixture of races from 
_ which no family can have escaped. A good deal of nonsense is 


safely neglected by any student of Irish history, and may profit- 
ably engage the attention of those who are engaged in solving 
and—by no means a consequence—who wish to understand the 
litical problems of the day. The two 1 volumes of the 
Saopapendines of O'Connell which have just been issued by Mr. 
Murray are still more important and interesting. They might 
with advantage have been smaller. The greatest of all editorial 
gifts, the art of omitting, is unknown to Mr. Fitzpatrick. He is 
a devotee of his subject. The Mohammedan, who carefully pieks 
up every scrap of paper which he sees, on the chance that it may 
contain the Divine name or a verse from the Koran, is only a 
type of the pious reverence which Mr. Fitzpatrick seems to enter- 
tain for any fragment of O’Connell’s handwriting. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick does not sufficiently understand the use and final cause 
of the waste-paper basket. But the reader's inalienable privilege 
of skimming and skipping remains; and every reader, except the 
reviewer, may be his own editor of Mr. Fitzpatrick. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick has been engaged for twenty years in collecting the cor- 
respondence which he has now published; and we can easily 
understand his unwillingness to sacrifice anything which it has 
cost him so much time and pains to procure. But the economic 
doctrine that the value of commodities depends upon the amount 
of labour they have cost, only partially true in its own sphere, 
is not true at all in rd to literary products or discoveries. 
On the whole, Mr. Fitzpatrick’s volumes may be heartily com- 
_mended. From them may be gathered a better idea of O’Connell’s 
character and his aim in public life, so far as after the concession 
of Catholic Emancipation he had any steady aim at all, than from 
atest Irishman 
of pure or predominantly Celtic blood, and of the old religion, of 
ave record. We say predominantly Celtic blood, 


talked on this subject. Burke and Grattan are spoken of by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith as exemplifying by their rhetorical excesses 
the weaknesses of the Irish character; yet Burke probably, and 
Grattan certainly, had more of English or Anglo-Norman than 
of Celtic blood in them. Because Lord Palmerston was a peer 
of Ireland and carried light-hearted gaiety and an adventuroas 
temper into English politics, he is habitually spoken of as atypical 
Irishman, though the “ge belonged to the great English 
family now represented by the ducal house of Buckingham. If 
the name and lineage of Fox lent itself to such an hypothesis, 
we should doubtless have had ingenious contrasts between him 
and Pitt as representatives of the Irish and English genius 
and character. It would be as reasonable to trace some of the 
qualities of American statesmen to the Red Indian blood as 
it is to find Celtic qualities in the men of English or Anglo- 
Norman race settled in Ireland or their descendants. In 
O'Connell, however, the character of the man bore a close cor- 
respondence with the qualities which it is customary to regard 
as inherent in the Celt; though, if Fox and O'Connell could have 
exchanged dates and circumstances, they would possibly have 
exchanged careers. In the charm which they exercised over men, 
in private life, in the strength of their home affections, to which 
many letters of O’Connell’s in his case bear exuberant witness, 
and, we must add, in a certain superiority to straitlaced morality, 
they had much in common. O'Connell, though a distinguished 
lineage is claimed for him, as for every Irish QO, is essentially the 
Irish peasant of Miss Edgeworth and Carleton, with the traini 

of St. Omer and Douai added to that of the hedge school, 
figuring at the Bar instead of in the witness-box or the dock. In 
itical character and aims O'Connell was a contribution made 


* Cor ce of Daniel O'Connell, the Liberator. Edited, with 
Notices of his Life and Times, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A. 2 vols. 
London: John Murray. 1888. 
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| the closing years of the eighteenth century to the first half 
the nineteenth, He was born in 1775, the year in which 
Grattan, whose work he was destined to see undone, and un- 
successfully to attempt to reaccomplish, entered the Irish House 
ef Commons. One and the same year witnessed the recognition 
ef the Independence of the United States and of the Parliamen- 
tary independence of Ireland—events by no means unconnected. 
The Irish Parliament had always felt that its cause and that 
ef American independence were associated ; and when Franklin 
visited Dublin he was, by a unique compliment, invited to sit 
with the members on the floor of the House—a courtesy which 
had hitherto been extended only to members of the British Par- 
liament visiting Dublin. O’Connell was a child of seven years 
enly in 1782, but these events no doubt formed the topics of talk 
during his boyhood. He went at fifteen years of age to St. Omer, 
and remained there and at Douai during three years. The French 
Revolution, which he saw close at hand, sent him, he was in the 
habit of saying, back to Ireland a Tory. John Sheares, afterwards 
hanged for participation in the rebellion of 1798, was his travelling 
companion homewards, and O’Connell was revolted by Sheares’s 
exhibition to him of a handkerchief which, he said, he soaked 
in the blood of Louis XVI. When O’Connell found himself on 
board the —— packet-boat, he tore the French tricolour which 
he-had worn for protection out of his hat and flung it into the 
sea. His French experience and the impression it made upon 
him probably helped to keep him aloof from the revolutionary 
societies and from the Trish rebellion which looked for aid to 
France. He was called to the Bar in 1798, and preferred circuit 
to sharing the fortunes of his old acquaintance. This part of his 
life, in many respects the most interesting in regard to the forma- 
tion of his character and the future direction of his career, is a 
blank in to his correspondence. Mr. Fitzpatrick has not 
been able to find, or at any rate has not published, any letters 
between 1795 and 1802. But O’Connell’s whole future course 
and his curiously undecided language and attitude in regard to 
revolutionary movements may perhaps be traced to the state of 
unstable equilibrium in which his mind was left by the influence 
upon him of the American struggle and the Irish Parliamentary 
revolution on the one side, and the French Revolution and the 
Trish rebellion on the other. The combination of veiled incentives 
to lawlessness with the pretence of adherence to constitutional 
methods of agitation had not been reduced in O’Connell’s time 
to an art so perfect as that which it has now attained. 

It was not until the year 1807, when he was thirty-two years 
ef age, that O'Connell took an active part in the public life of 
Ireland, but it was inevitable that he should be drawn into it. 
His was not the temper to be content with the safe and un- 
exciting triumphs of the Bar, or, when the time had come, with 
the dignified and decorous functions of the Bench. He lived in 
an clement of storm. How far personal ambition or patriotic 
aims were predominant in his mind it is impossible to say. 
In his agitation and negotiations for Catholic Emancipation 
they precisely coincided. The inability to sit in Parliament 
which pressed on members of his faith was a disability which 
weighed, perhaps, more heavily upon him than upon almost any 
other. The Catholic Relief Bill was pre-eminently an O’Connell 
Relief Bill. Till that point was gained nothing was gained. 
Afterwards he does not seem to have had any purpose steadily 
in view. He was between sixty and seventy before he began 
seriously to agitate for Repeal, though he had toyed with the 
question before, giving it prominence, or putting it in the back- 
ground, or dropping it altogether as suited his purpose. At one 
time he decl that, to secure Repeal, he would go back to the 
aon laws; at another that, if he were sure of getting justice for 

reland from the Imperial Parliament, he would give up the idea 


ef an Irish Parliament. He would probably have renounced the. 


eareer of an agitator for high political office in England. He 
looked confidently for Cabinet place, and even talked wildly 
about being Lord Chancellor, a post to which, as a member of the 
Trish Bar, he was ineligible. There is no reason to think that 
he would have ever consented to any measures which he did not 
persuade himself were for the benefit of the country. Nothing 
could have made him an Orangeman or a Protestant-ascendency 
man. But, if Ireland was to profit, it was through him that she 
must profit. He must be seen conferring upon her the benefits 
she looked for, either as Minister or as mob-ruler. The Whigs 
‘were ready to enter into an understanding with him; but they 
would not receive him among them. They were parties to the 
Lichfield House Compact with him—a word which was the sub- 
ject of as much virtuous indignation and disclaimer as the words 
treaty and negotiations have been in connexion with the Kil- 
mai accommodation. But, though Lichfield House was 
epen to him, as a politician, Holland House, as Mr. Fitzpatrick 
pathetically complains, closed its gates upon him, and Woburn 
and Bowood were age inhospitable. He became a sort of 
undertaker (to use the old Parliamentary phrase) for the Irish 
vote in the House of Commons, dictating many of the Irish ap- 
pointments, and influencing Irish policy. But this indirect and 
unseen influence was not enough for nnell. Iis Whig allies 
revolted under the pressure he put on them; and to be in evi- 
denee once more he betook himself to agitation. It is possible 
that, with a little social management, O’Connell might have been 
tamed. The favourable impression which he made upon men so 
fastidious as Montalembert and Falloux suggests that the arts of 
the drawing-room were not beyond his reach. But he was re- 
solved not to be shelved in a judgeship nor reduced to the level 


of a whip or wirepuller. If he could not ostensibly control events 
as a Minister, he would dictate mieasures as an agitator. His 
qualifications, both as a Parliamentary and as a platform orator, 
were unrivalled in their combination, and were not surpassed 
apart. The late Mr. Roebuck, on such a 
and by no means a biassed critic, was in the habit of saying that 
he was the best Parliamentary debater he had known, and this 
in a House of Commons which contained Peel and Graham, 
Stanley and Russell. Mr. Disraeli, if we recollect rightly, has 
somewhere expressed the same opinion. O'Connell was the first 
mob-orator probably of any time, and in his time mobs were 
mobs, and not regiments drilled by Caucus se ts. The over- 
throw of the Melbourne Government clearly impending in 1840 
showed to O'Connell that his alliance with the Whigs would 
answer no purpose of his own. It could not lead to dominant 
Parliamentary position, nor, if he still desired it, to office. The 
Repeal Association was therefore formed, not more for political 
than for personal and pecuniary ends. For a few years O'Connell 
was a great power in Treland ; but the movement collapsed under 
the joint effect of the Government prosecution and of the “ Young 
Ireland” revolt. With the return of the Whigs to power in 
1846 he resumed his relations with the Ministers of the Crown; 
but his strength, physical and political, was spent, and in 1847, 
a consistent and sincere Roman Catholic, whatever his sincerity 
and consistency in other things, he set out towards Rome, hoping 
to die there. His course was stopped at Genoa. 


NOVELS.* 


as public has grown accustomed in these latter days to 
seeing the names of its heroes taken in vain and the objects 
of its reverence being made more or less grotesque. Only recently 
Marcus Aurelius has been represented to us as an inconsistent 
maunderer, whose toleration was but another name for weakness ; 
the hopes and fears of Shaks "s manhood have whiled away a 
few hours for the jaded novel-reader; even the mighty figure of 
Moses has been summoned from Pisgah to heighten the interest 
of an already interesting tale. But there is one man who might 
have been expected to be safe from sacrilegious hands, one man 
whom the wildest imagination could hardly connect with a love- 
story, and that man is the Prophet Jeremiah. So, at least, we 
should have said yesterday; and we should have been wrong. 
Mr. Pullen-Burry has rushed in where any man gifted with the 
smallest grain of humour would have known better than to set 
his feet; and the result is 550 pages filled with direct quotations 
from Scripture, or remarks as much in its style as the author can 
contrive to make—a style which contrasts somewhat strangely 
with the lines of Pope, Byron, and Tennyson occasionally inter- 
spersed. The main idea of the novel is briefly this :—Jeremiah 
has accompanied Zedekiah’s daughters to Tahpanes, in Egypt, 
and, when one of them escapes by sea to Ireland (or Ierne), via 
Carthage, the Prophet sails with her (bearing always Jacob's 
Stone and the Ark of the Covenant), only to find Ireland peopled 
by the tribe of Dan, whose king at once marries the figiive 
princess. Jeremiah performs the marriage ceremony, not only 
of this illustrious pair, but also of the maid of honour and 
Baruch the scribe (for poor Baruch is likewise dragged in), 
and then lives happily for ten more years, when his approach- 
irg death.is gladdened by a vision of Queen Victoria at the 
Jubilee sitting on the Stone of Jacob.. We cannot help think- 
ing that the moral atmosphere of Ireland must have become 
sensibly lighter at the prophet’s decease; yet, after all, his in- 
timate friends do not seem to have held him in the awe that 
might have been expected. He was known occasionally to un- 
bend, to deign to listen to love-songs, even to pay compliments— 
oh, fie, Jeremiah !—as when he informs the maid of honour that 
her silvery tones were enough to draw from their briny caverns 
the monsters of the deep. After this the reader will hardly be 
surprised to find Jeremiah being chaffed about his female com- 
panions. Jeremiah being chafied! Can the human mind face 
the thought without losing its balance? But such is the fact. 
Strange to say, the sage bearings of life seem to have little 
share in the thoughts of these fugitives. If Jeremiah is not 
prophesying or warning his friends at considerable length, they 
are singing the songs of Solomon or studying the records of 
Jewish history. Miriam, indeed, the tuneful maid of honour, 
does once or twice show signs of being a little bored; but the 
rest are always stretched on a moral tightrope. How different 
from the actual Bible history, where the little details of common 
life are given all the importance they would naturally take! Yet 
Mr. Pullen-Burry has spared no pains with his book. He has 
studied everything that may bear on his subject, and supplies 
careful foot-notes for the pes Seale of his readers. But he 
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has entirely failed to see the absolute unfitness of his theme for 
the pages of a novel, and his way of writing is clumsy and 
obscure. Two examples of this ambiguous style shall close our 
review ; they are taken from Vol. II., p. 4, and Vol. IL., p. 112. 
“In stately guise from the settlements of the Cassiterides had 
been fetched in ships of Dan, across the separating channel, the 
Princess of Judah, in answer to the request of the Prophet 
Jeremiah, received at the Court of Tara some weeks previously, 
spoken by the mouth of Abner.” “If then, of ‘his young twigs 
a tender one’ was taken and ‘planted in the mountain of the 
height of Israel,’ if, indeed, a daughter (a tender one) of the latest 
reigning representative of the House of David (Zedekiah) did, in 
escaping from Eeypty join herself to a kingdom of Israelite 
colonists (for it has been observed that Dan possessed a navy of 
ships before the Trojan war—Judges v. 17), then to perpetuate 
the line of kings promised to her forefather David, we need 
wander no further in search of the commission Jeremiah was 
divinely appointed to perform, in that he was ‘to build and to 

t,’ as well as to ‘ root out and to destroy.’” These passages 
are chosen haphazard from many equally awkward and un- 


meaning. 
Mrs. Spender’s book deals with very different people and things, 
but it is not much more true to nature. It is very long, and its 
is by no means proportioned to the amount of interest it 
excites. It is, let us hasten to say, quite harmless, and the most 
emotional of young ladies will rise from it scatheless; but it is 
dull. The characters are all insipid and tiresome, and the reader 
is unable to care whether the heroine, Enid, marries her elderly 
lover, or whether she doesn’t, or whether she marries her youthful 
lover, or whether he is married to her rough and rude friend, 
Nancy Kempe. The recital of Enid’s woes leaves us precisely as it 
finds us—perfectly indifferent. Mrs. Spender, in her desire to be 
mysterious, does not tell her story in a straightforward way. 
Some one or other is always orming a strange action, for 
reasons which doubtless were sufficient for him, Sut seem in- 
adequate to the reader, who is kept in the dark. For instance, 
after reading four times the letter left for Enid, on her marriage, 
by her mother when dying, we failed to understand anything 
except that trouble might be in store, and she had better be 
certain that her husband could put up with disgrace before she 
married him. This was enough to make Enid uncomfortable— 
mothers are so inconsiderate—but hardly enough to induce her 
instantly to break off the match. Then, as far as we are told, 
there is no reason that Enid should suspect her father of being 
concerned in the unknown crime for which Martin, the clerk, is 
imprisoned in Dartmoor ; yet, unless she does su it, her im- 
petuous flight to Dartmoor has no meaning. The book is full of 
these anomalies, which may be accepted if the story is one of en- 
thralling interest, but are only irritating if it is not. There is 
likewise something rather provoking about the constant qnota- 
tions indulged in by the author, although these faults could be 
overlooked if there were any humour to lighten the pages. Of 
this quality, however, they are absolutely destitute, as the stupid 
talk of the Diisseldorf students may be true, but is not diverting. 
Mrs. Spender has written better books than Kept Secret, and no 
doubt she will again; but this one will hardly enhance her 


tation. 

“Lovers of Venice will find a charm in the first of Mr. James's 
three little stories, though perhaps only literary people can be 
expected to feel its real fascination. It is, more even than is 
usual with Mr. James, a duel of wits; and, though readers who 
have followed his past career will know what awaits them at the 
end of the story, there is still an interest in watching the passes 
of the swords. The combatants are the storytellers—an Ame- 
rican, whose name is not given, but whose master-passion is ad- 
miration for a dead and gone poet, Jeffrey Aspern, and one Miss 
Bordereau, now verging on her hundred, but who was in early 
th the friend of the poet, and perhaps something more. She 
1s believed to be in possession of numbers of his letters 
and papers, which it is the object of the poet’s adherents— 
unwarned by the fate of Shelley—to get into their own hands 
for publication. From the first we back the old lady, but Mr. 
es has managed the give and take with great skill, and the 
little sketch is one of much delicacy, while glimpses of the vivid 
Venetian life serve to heighten the gloom of the still isolated 
, which is the casket of coveted treasure. “ Louisa 
t,” the second story, is much in his usual strain, which is 
merely to say that it is full of clever touches and unexpected 
turns. The remaining tale, “A Modern Warning,” will or will 
not be classed among Mr. James’s successes according to the 
View which is entertained of the antagonism between the English 
American races as a subject for books. Some readers do not 
want to have this fact continually harped upon ; others find 
much fun in it ; and these last will certainly find immense diver- 
s10n in Macarthy Grice. They will scarcely so much relish the 
end, where the Rapless heroine takes poison and dies. This con- 
clusion seems wholly lacking in reason, and is unworthy of Mr. 
James, whose readers feel wounded that they cannot follow the 
subtle workings of his mind. This is a sentiment which every 

successful author should carefully avoid creating. 

The anonymous author of The Outcasts hasa deal of what 
may be called the gift of narrative. He can tell his story, which 
is by no means the case with many who have a story to tell. His 
hero, the , is cleverly drawn and sympathetic, 


but it is a pity that the author has such an overweening belief im 
coincidences. This seems to mark him as an amateur, for he does 
not conceal his art with sufficient skill. The style is simple and 
straightforward, and the tale can be read with pleasure. 

Miss Giberne has given us an excellent, though depressing, 
study of a girl’s life being slowly snuffed out by two unobservant 
old ladies who think that “ et ” is synonymous with strength. 
Even in these latter days of freedom girls often suffer in this way 
unknown to their elders; for it is emphatically true that those 
that donot ask donot have. The incredulous might raise a doubt 
as to the existence of such fervour in any young man as to lead 
him to prowl round a lonely house only to catch a glimpse of his 

-unknown kinswoman and foe; but without little concessions of 
this kind stories would never be written, and we should all of us 
have to solace ourselves with medizval employments. 

Family feuds seem popular at present, for we have a second in 
Little Lady Clare, and, alas! for human ingenuity, a sprained 
ancle. But Miss Green manages to c off a good deal by the 
brightness of her writing; and, though Little Lady Clare’s lan- 
guage is a thought too elegant for a young lady of her years, there 
18 Fy exactly impossible in it, and the other chi are 
well done. 


MODERN TACTICS AND CYCLIST-INFANTRY.* 


ke if Captain Gall’s volume on Modern Tactics were nothing 
more than what he somewhat too modestly calls an “ effort te 
present old truths in a new light,” it would at least fulfil for the 
benefit of a large body of military students—those who for 
reasons various cannot attend regular courses of instruction—one 
of the most important of the professor’s duties—the commenti 
and analysis of the substance contained in more ponderous ant 
exhaustive recognized text-books, and the “regrouping” of sub- 
jects. This art of presenting facts “in a new light” is that 
which distinguishes, par excellence, the lecturer ; the view 
of a subject, however wide, which can obtained through the 
perusal of a staple text-book must remain to a certain extent 
unrelieved. The help of the lecturer, or the commentator, or of 
different books dealing with the same questions, but on somewhat 
dissimilar lines, is requisite to give that class of students te 
whom practical experience is denied by circumstances what might 
be called the “ binocular” view of this subject—the perception of 
relief; to enable them, in fact, to grasp the true perspective and 
compare the relative importance of factors. 

Captain Gall’s chapters, which before being collected into a 
volume appeared at intervals—in a much less polished form it 
must be owned—among the wide pages of the Illustrated Naval 
and Military Magazine, were originally written for the purpose 
of lecture, and thus in construction are designed, as the author 
says in his preface, to meet the wants of those students preparing 
for examination who, under conditions which render vivd voce 
instruction impossible, can rarely be expected to have acquired 
such familiarity with the science as the authorized text-books on 
tactics assume their readers to possess. But beyond this pur- 

, which, as we have said, it fulfils satisfactorily, the book, 
being one of the latest on a subject tersely described by Napoleon 
as changing every ten years, is of more intrinsic value. It 
deals with the most recent developments of the art of war—the 
introduction of the “nerveless” machine gun as a substitute, on 
special occasions, for musketry Groups of mounted infantry; 
and even of what is destined to become almost a special “arm” 
and an immensely important element of our home defence forces, 
“ anew it takes into account what perhaps are the 
most striking factors in the study of modern tactics—the ever 
narrowing margin between aimed infantry and artillery fire, the 
increased range of both, and the consequent and paramount ques- 
tion of fire discipline—that master-key to success on the battle- 
field of the present day; and, finally, the indispensability of the 
spade as a military implement. 

In the treatment of so comprehensive a question as tactics, 
proper grouping and classification of subjects is one of the first 
conditions of a useful work. A writer may begin with what 
can be called the statics of an army in the field—i.e. with what 
is left in modern military science of the “ castrametation” of 
old authors, logistics, or the art of regulating details of marches, 
encampments, hospital arrangements, stores, baggage; with 
“ spaces and time,” or the art of computing the extent of ground 
which any force may require in deploying for action and on the 
march, and the time necessary not only for that purpose but alse 
for all the changes of “ formation” of the three arms; and with 
the precautions for the safety of an encamped army or one acting 
on the defensive—outposts and internal communications. Or he 
may begin with the “d ies,” and consider from the first the 
army in motion and the cav screen, the systems of recon- 
naissance, advanced and rear guards and marches, and thus reach 
the question of the attack and defence of a position. The official 
text-book, Clery’s Minor Tactics, adopts the former, Captain 
Gall the latter order of classification; beginning with the idea of 
the offensive, then considering questions of defence and retreat, 
and devoting his last chapters to special cases, rivers, defiles, 
wood fighting, night attacks, and the protection of 
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and the by which his life is wrecked is ingenious 
Tather risky. Judith and her history are originally conceived ; 
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convoys between a force in the field and its basis of operations. 
There is little to choose between the two systems of grouping, 
though it may perhaps be more logical to consider first the army 
on the move ; and, by adopting the latter, Captain Gall has the 
advantage of presenting to the student of the inevitable Clery 
the panorama of tactics from a comparatively fresh point of 
view. 

With reference to the plates which fill the second volume, it is 
sufficient to say that although they actually fulfil their purpose, 


they do not show a finish in their execution at all corresponding | 1 , 
_ of the official drill-book for cyclist-infantry, which Lieutenant 


to the care bestowed, in the text, on style and subject matter ; 
the reason, no doubt, being that in the latter case Captain Gall 
revised the literary portion of the production with all the atten- 
tion which should be bestowed on a work of standing, whilst in 
the former he retained the same plates which had been engraved 
for the Naval and Military Illustrated Mayazine—which periodical, 
for some little comprehensible reason, appears to employ a method 
of illustration best described as cheap and nasty. Besides the 
marring coarseness cf the topographical details and the conven- 
tional military signs there is strongly felt the want of distinctive 
colours in the representation of weliee of troops, of sentries, lines 
of patrols, &c. In many plates, indeed, it is difficult, without 
the greatest care, to distinguish between conventional trees and 
what is meant to stand for a line of skirmishers, sometimes even 
— houses and farm buildings and small bodies in close 
order. 

Numerous appendices fill up the latter portion of the book, 
spoiling to a certain extent the compactness of the author’s own 
work, but no doubt in a useful purpose; a complete set of Test 


Questions on the different chapters, devised for searching self- | 


examination; collections of Tactical Papers, some for Militia 
candidates, others for admission to the Staff College, and for the 
final examination at Sandhurst ; a memorandum on the construc- 
tion of Captain Gall’s “tactical model,” by Major Ashburner, 
Queen’s Bays ; a typically perfect scheme of village defence, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Mallock ; a little piece of statistical compilation 
(somewhat meaninglessly dragged in, it must be said, in a work 
dealing in essentially broad considerations), under the head of 
“Infantry Fire,” by Major Saint Hubert d’Entragues. This con- 
tribution first Ti Rave a few months ago, as a letter to the 
Standard, and compares the number of bullets which, at different 
periods between the days of Frederick the Great and the Franco- 
German War, have to be fired for the purpose of disabling 
one man. 

Last, but by no means least, is an admirable, though unfortu- 
nately very short, paper on “The Employment of Cyclist-Infantry,” 
by Lieutenant Eustace Balfour, of the London Scottish. Lieu- 
tenant Balfour has set forth in some ten pages so clearly and con- 
clusively the great possibilities of the — for military purposes 
in a country like England, intersected by many roads, lanes, 
and beaten paths, that we wish our space allowed us to summarize 
all his arguments. The first trials made in this country of the 
utility of cyclist-infantry barely date two years back. It is true 
that some Continental nations have been before us in using cyclists 
for military purposes, but their employment does not seem to 
have rece beyond the conveying of information and orders. 
In this one branch, at least, of military organization we aim at 
higher results, and it is proposed to use cyclists, not only for 
reconnaissance and orderly work, but “for the same pu S as 
are obtained by the cavalry screen and for rapidly seizing and 
holding distant positions of tactical importance.” The writer, it 
must understood, states the case for the employment of 
cyclist-infantry almost entirely with reference to our Volunteer 
army. 

We stand in this position: it may be arsumed that the regular army 
either possesses, or will possess soon, sufficient cavalry and mounted infantry 
to form the necessary proportion of quickly moving troops. It may be also 
roughly assumed that the yeomanry cavalry are sufficient to orm the 
same duties for the Militia: We are, then, left face to face with the fact 
that an effective defensive army of, say, 200009 Volunteers is devoid of 
any rapidly moving troops, with the exception of 220 light horse and 
moantes rifles. As to this disproportion further comment is needless, 


The remedy to this excessively serious state of things is 
obviously to be found in the powerful force which can be provided 
by the cycling community. From the very nature of their 
favourite pursuit, cyclists possess many of the essential qualities 
and acquirements which it is generally attempted to cultivate in 
cavalry soldiers with reference to scouting duty; habits of obser- 
vation, an eye for natural features, ability to compute distance, 
great endurance of fatigue, and so forth. Besides these they 
understand the use of maps, a quality which can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Volunteers, as a whole, see their way to developing a force of cyclist- 
infantry, whilst they have, after many vears of effert, failed to obtain any 
important number of troops mounted on horses, The reasons for this dif- 
ference are very obvious. A horse costs much more than a cycle, and de- 
mands 12 lbs. of hay, 12 Ibs. of oats, and 10 gallons of water per diem, versus 
a few drops of oil. Also the class from which our Volunteers are derived have 
shown themselves in many cases expert in cycling, but seldom in riding. 
The training of cavalry or mounted infantry will take a longer time than 
the training of cyclist-infantry. The labour of grooming horses is much 
greater than that of cleaning cycles. 

The writer goes on to consider how cyclist-infantry could be 
made to fill in great part the place, in our Volunteer army, of the 
absent and unobtainable cavalry. He compares the capabilities 
of the two “arms” with reference to screening and reconnoitring 
duties, and demonstrates how fur cyclist-infantry fulfils the re- 


quirements of “rapidity, endurance, power of attack and defence, 


power of maintaining a continuous line of front, power of rapid 
concentration, independence as to supply of ammunition, inde- 
structibility as to means of locomotion.” He treats each —— 
in the most systematic manner, and under every head more t 

proves the capability of the cyclist to accomplish, often indeed 
under more favourable conditions, all the duties e: that of 
actual charging which devolve on the cavalry soldier. All 
Volunteers, and, no doubt, most cyclists, will read this chapter 
with keen interest, and will look forward to the appearance 


Balfour has been commissioned to compile. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE GREEK COMIC POETS.* 


NYBODY who takes up Dr. Paley’s book with high expecta- 
tions and lays it down with disappointment ought not to 
blame the book because it has given him too little amusement, 
but himself for having anticipated too much. It is true that 
Dr. Paley himself would be partly responsible for the mistake. 
He claims to have opened up to ordinary English readers a new 
mine of “extremely witty” verses. They are witty, no doubt, or 
perhaps it would be nearer to the truth to say that they once 
were witty when they were uttered. But to transplant a witti- 
cism from the circumstances of its period is to rob it of the 
greater part of its power; jests, allusions, and maxims which 
were quotable enough when Athenzus flourished have long 
become stale, flat, andealmost unprofitable. It is by reason 
of their merit that the best of them have lost their present 
value ; they have been so long appreciated that they have me 
a part of what everybody knows or has heard of, and their only 
chance of a renewed acceptance is that they have been expressed 
in so perfect and inimitable a manner that we can admire them 
simply for style. The translator of a Greek comedian should be 
a master of English versification. To be quite frank, Dr. Paley’s 
translations in verse are not remarkably pointed or noticeably 
vigorous. Generally he is not at his best when he is turning a 
jest or a conceit, but rather when he is putting out an aphorism, 
as when he is translating Menander, Fr. 605 :— 


The bravest man a trifle may appal, 
For “ conscience doth make cowards of us all” ; 


or, again, Diphilus, Fr. 4 :— 
Learn, mortal, learn thy natural ills to bear ; 
These, these alone thou must endure ; but spare 
A heavier load upon thyself to bring 
By burdens that from thine own follies spring ; 


or, again, when at greater length he expounds Menander’s views 
on blue blood—not exactly novel when they were spoken on the 
stage of the New Comedy, but not so trite then as they would be 
reckoned now :— 
F Don’t talk of birth and family ; all those - 

Who have no natural worth on them re 

Blue blood, grand pedigree, illustrious sires 

He boasts of, who to nothing more aspires. 

What use long ancestry your pride to call ? 

One must have had them to be born at all! 


Here is an epi -like extract, not particularly brilliant in 
its English form, but to the Greek mind, when Menander wrote 
it (I'r. 110), it was a smart repartee :— 

Save me, ye gods, from ill luck’s stroke ! 
The latchet of my right shoe broke ! 

An evil omen! may it end 

In good, and no new woe impend ! 

“ Well, it was rotten ; make no bother ; 
You were too mean to buy another.” 


Jokes against marriage have always been popular with poets; 
the maker of verses is generally an indiflerent bread-winner, and is 
held in light esteem by his womankind, so he takes it out of them 
in his epigrams. This is Dr. Paley’s rendering of Aristophon 

Fr. 5):— 
Or. 5) Bad luck to him who second came to wed! 
The first I blame not ; home a wife he led, 
Not knowing what a curse a wife might prove, 
What deadly feuds may spring from miscalled love. 
But he who married next, in haste unwise, 
Rushed to his fate with fully opened eyes. 


These lines are a fair ave sample of Dr. Paley'’s metrical 
version; they exhibit his weakness as well as his strength. It 
will be observed that the fourth line is not only superfluous in 
itself, but its presence spoils the lines which follow it. We re- 
gret to say that Dr. Paley is responsible for it, not Aristophon; 
and this is one of the least flagrant among the many cases in 
which Dr. Paley has humoured his rhymes at the expense of the 

ts whom he professes to paraphrase. In fairness to Dr. Paley, 
it should be stated that he is not holding out his metrical version 
as a literal translation; it is mainly intended to be an English 
modernization of the old comic thought. Dr. Paley does not move 
easily in rhyme; very often he drags in words obviously for the 
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sake of jingle, and the sense rises up to protest against their in- 
en be his version of Cratinus, Fr. 187 :— 


“Avaé Trav érav Tov 
mryai, dwdexdxpovvoy rd ardpa* 
"Toads év th * ri dy Ere; 
yap tes abrov rd ordpa, 
dravra raita 

Here is Dr. Paley’s version of the comic exaggeration :— 


Apollo, of fine verses here’s a gush ! 

They come, like springs and fountains, with a rush ! 

A river’s in his wind-pipe! Turn the tap; 

This spouting, if not stopped, will cause some dire mishap. 


Some dire mishap! But it is not often that Dr. Paley falls so 
low; and, with one or two doubtful exceptions, this is the worst 
of the pieces which Dr. Paley has printed. Let us now quote 
him in a more vigorous strain. He is translating Alexis, Fr. 217, 
and is talking about the Athenian custom for men at a banquet 
to dance when they begin to grow mellow. With young men the 
dancing is excusable, and even graceful :— 
; But that old wizard Thody to see skipping, 

With that lewd scamp with hand in each dish dipping, 

With leer affected his white vest adjusting— 

To see their antics really is disgusting ! 

Such dancing dummies I should like to take 

And make them sit upright upen a stake. 


The last couplet is a very free paraphrase, but it is also a legi- 
timate and powerful expansion (jdor’ dv dy éxi rod 
AaBwr). 

othe New Comedy dealt largely in jokes about fish, the dear- 
ness of it, the way it had of being stale, and the tricks of the 
dealers. Not very good fun for us nowadays, even though Dr. 
Paley is with us to interpret it; but a couple of thousand years 
hence it is possible that our own facetie pm the plumber who 
comes to mend one hole and makes a new one, or the grocer who 
mixes sand with his sugar, will be found to have lost some of 
their present raciness. It appears that the Athenian gentleman 
was aeeeny cheated by his fishmonger. All the world knows 
that Athens was a democracy, and at Athens the government 
was inclined to be paternal. It did not expect a man to learn 
the business of marketing before he went out to buy his fish for 
dinner. The law came forward to protect him, and it forbade 
the fishmonger to water his goods so as to give them an unreal 
appearance of freshness. A worthy fishmonger was naturally 
distressed to see good stuff going to waste, just when there was 
a crowd of customers standing round his stall :— 

So “ Here’s a fight” the clever rascal baw]s ; 

In the sham shindy, one man fainting falls, 

Just where the fish lay—* Water, water, here ; 

Come heJp! he’s dying of a wound severe !” 


This was evidently a put-up job :— 


A shopman in the trick has pitcher ready, 
And promptly pours a deluge long and steady. 


This opportune benevolence was not unconnected with busi- 
ness :— 

The wounded man just gets the smallest dash ; 

Down on the slab the torrent falls, full splash, 

And makes once more the dull dry fish to shine, 

As if they just bad left their native brine. 


Dr. Paley does not seem to move easily in his rhymes; he 
drags in an unexpected, uncouth, and sometimes a downright 
inappropriate word, just because it fits the rhyme. Witness his 
version of Antiphanes, Fr. 284 :— 

What! when you court concealment, will you tell 
The mat‘er toa woman? Just as well 

Tell all the criers in the public squares ! 

*Tis hard to say which of them louder blares. 


Compare the diluted energy of Dr. i ical si 
Tgy Paley with the classical sim- 
Ti dys; Aabeiv Cyrdv re mpds ix’ dpa 
épeis TO mpaypa; Kai ti TovTo 
Trois ev ayopa ppdoa ; 
Here is another instance where Dr. Paley has allowed the rhyme 


t0 tun away with the Greek. Ile is translating Fr. 299 of the 
sume author :— 


mpos yap Td ynpas Gowep épyarrnpiov 
Gwavra mpoootra Kaxd. 

All the aches and pains 
That flesh is heir to in old age combine, 
And fast in chains our energies confine. 


One of the most successful of Dr. Paley’s longer pieces is from 
c (Fr. 90), the comparison between human and animal 
life. It is one of the few longer passages which could stand by 
themselves without reference to the Greek text on which they are 

Happy the animals ; they do not bother 

Their heads about this question and another ; 

None make inquiries, none need take the trouble 

To prove that black is white or single double. 

No self-inflicted woes, no cares have they ; 

All their own nature, their own laws obey. 

We mortals live a life not worth the living, 

To laws and politics attention giving ; 

For sins providing, pedigrees unwi * 


Dr. Paley has a very high opinion of the Middle and the New 
op’ 


Comedy, and it would not be easy to controvert the opinion which 
he thinks fit to express. Be he right or wrong, he has done & 
useful service in bringing so many “elegant extracts” within | 
reach of the English reader who remembers just a little of his 
College Greek. There is nothing in the book to bring a blush 
to the cheek of modesty; for that reason, and for others, these 
neglected extracts might very well be used as aschool-book. The 
aicxpodoyia of the Old Comedy was more manly as well as more 
amusing than the imévoa of Menander and his fellows; but it is 
not so well adapted to the class-room. It is a pity that Dr. Paley 
has thought proper to inform his readers that Pericles was “the 
G.O.M. of Athens.” The note is frivolous and it is misleading, 
and certainly it is very far from being funny. We would not 
have referred to this offence if it had aot alone ; but one of 
the reasons why honest men keep up their classics is that for a 
time they may escape from questions of the day. 

We cannot recommend Dr. Paley's book to anybody who is 
ignorant of Greek. It is no disparagement of these metrical ver- 
sions, which as a whole are sound, clever, and scholarly (unsatis- 
fying and faulty as some of them must be admitted to be) 
to say that it would possess very little interest except for the 
Greek text, which is printed opposite the English. Some trans- 
lators who have adopted this course have been blamed for their 
hardihood, but a version which has any merit is certain to derive 
strength from the neighbourhood of the original text. What is 
obscure becomes clear by reference, and what is faulty is at once 
condoned, if the critic or reader is a good enough scholar to see 
the difficulties of the translator’s task. It would be easy for an 
indifferent scholar to pick holes in Dr. Paley’s book; it would 
be difficult for a good scholar to beat it. Here is a couplet 
which goes a long way towards redeeming many faults and many 
weaknesses. It is translated from Philemon, Fr. 151 :— 
Preach not when frailties in old men you see} 

Old stumps are not transplanted easily. 


This can be turned back into Greek iambics almost word for 
word, and yet it is about as English as it well could be. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPIIY.—VOL. XVL* 


N this volume the name that first attracts us is that of 
Dryden, to whom Mr. Stephen has given over ten pages, 
It is not Mr. Stephen’s wont to show much of the biographer’s 
usual enthusiasm for his subjects; but in this article he is not 
altogether lacking in sympathy, though he does insinuate that he 
finds “The Hind and the Panther,” or at least the theological 
part of it, rather dull. Dryden’s character is very fairly dealt 
with, though not quite as kindly as his latest editor, Mr. 
Saintsbury, would wish. On the vexed question of the genuine- 
ness of Dryden's conversion to Rome, Mr. Stephen, while justly 
observing that “it is idle to compare such a conversion to 
those of loftier minds,” admits that “in a sense” it may well 
have been “sincere enough.” But the commendation which he 
bestows upon Dryden’s fidelity to his new creed under the altered 
circumstances brought about by the Revolution settlement is 
qualified by the remark, “ Recantation, it is true, was scarcely 
possible”—a milder form of Mr. Christie’s opinion that it was 
“ simply ee With Mr. Saintsbury we are rather dis- 
posed to ask, Why? ‘Was anything in the way of recantation, 
coat-turning, word-eating, impossible in that age—any more than 
in our own ? 
Of other and lesser poets there are Michael Drayton (by Mr. 
Bullen), now best remembered by his “magnificent sonnet, 
‘Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part’”; Drummon 
of Hawthornden (by Mr. Lee); Dunbar (by Mr. Bayne); Sir 
Edward Dyer, author of “ My mind to me a kingdom is,” and 
John Dyer, of “Grongar Hill” and “The Fleece.” Of Drummonds, 
including the poet, there are eight-and-twenty, one of the most 
important being Thomas Drummond, of Irish administrative 
fame, the author of the famous maxim, “ Property has its duties 
as well as its rights.” He finds an appreciative biographer in 
Mr. R. Barry O’Brien. There are several noble Drummonds of 
more or less account in Scottish history, chief among them the 
brother Earls of Perth and Melfort, rulers of Scotland in the evil 
days of James VII. Thé dubious honour of having introduced 
torture by the thumbscrews is claimed for two Drummonds of 
different families—James Drummond, the Earl of Perth already 
mentioned, and William Drummond, first Viscount of Strath- 
allan, who had served “in Moscovia,” and was supposed to have 
seen the instrument in working there. Perhaps some inquirer will. 
take up the history of the thumbscrews, and ascertain whether it 
was necessary to go as far afield as Moscovia, or whether, as per 
the latest operatic authority, the instrument was hanging at the 
belts of Tower gaolers as early as the reign of Henry IIL. 

Of Dudleys there is also a goodly array, including the hapless 
Lady Jane, whom the world has to know ial under her 
maiden name of Grey. It was, i in despite of herself that 
she became a Dudley—at least, if we believe “a Venetian visitor 
to a for whose statement the biographer, Mr. Lee, would 
have done well to give a more precise reference. According to 
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this authority, “ Lady Jane had vehemently resisted the match” 
with Guildford Dudley, “and only yielded to the personal violence 
of her father”—a victim in lage as in all else. Her ambi- 
"tious and self-seeking father-in-law, John Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland, receives, all things considered, rather lenient treatment 
from his biographer Canon Dixon, who brings out some soldierly 
merits to set off against the general badness of Dudley’s political 
character. There is scarcely any set-off in the case of his son, 
Robert Dudley, Queen Elizabeth’s ill-famed favourite, to whom 
Mr. Lee gives ten pages, including an account of Amy Robsart. 
As to the mystery of her death, he inclines to the theory of 
suicide in a state of “desperation,” for which the reported rela- 
tions of her husband with the Queen would supply a cause. 
Unless, however, the Spanish Ambassador deliberately concocted 
his story of Queen Elizabeth having spoken to him of Amy 
Robsart’s expected death before the fatal fall downstairs, it 
would seem that the suicide, if suicide it was, did but forestall 
murder. 

The great schoolman Duns is the subject of a learned and care- 
ful article by Mr. Ri Whether Duns (or Dunse) in Berwick- 
shire or Dunstan in Northumberland is entitled to the honour of 
giving birth and name to the “ Doctor Subtilis” is a point which 

still to be left unsettled. Dunstan, the Archbishop and Saint, 
is admirably treated of by Mr. Hunt, who also supplies good 
articles upon — * Eadgar, Eadmund the Magnificent, and Ead- 
mund Ironside, the Atheling Eadgar, Earl Eadric, and other 
royal, noble, or sainted personages in early English history. There 
are two Ediths or Eadgyths, the Saint and the Queen; but King 
Harold’s swan-necked love has not been deemed worthy of a 
notice, or even of a cross-reference to Harold. Saint Eadmund, 
King and Martyr, has been assigned to the Rev. William Benham, 
who gives some interesting information about the tree which local 
tradition pointed out as that to which Eadmund was bound for 
_ Martyrdom. . But the article is not wholly satisfactory as a guide 
to the sources of Saint Eadmund’s history. Stow, “ Holinshed’s 
and Grafton’s Chronicles ; Speed’s Great Britain,” cannot be ac- 
se as primary authorities for facts of the ninth century. The 
“Saxon Chronicle,” on the other hand, is undeniably of authority; 
but it barely records Eadmund’s death at the hands of the Danes 
without giving any details. The accepted account of the Saint’s 
passion” is, as Mr. Benham says, “recorded by Abbo Floria- 
censis in a book addressed to Dunstan”; but this reference is 
not as precise as one desires in a dictionary. It should have been 
stated that Abbo’s letter of dedication (in which it ‘appears that 
the authority for the whole story was an aged man who had been 
the Saint’s armour-bearer) is printed in Bishop Stubbs’s Memorials 
of Saint Dunstan. The reader should also have been informed 
where the Vita S. Eadmundi itself is to be found in print; and 
the vernacular account by /Elfric (recently reprinted by Mr. 
Sweet) should have been mentioned. We notice that there is 
considerable inconsistency as to the headings under which the 
early English names are brought. Zadbald, Eadbert, Eadburga, 
Eadfrid, Eadmer, Eadnoth, Eadsige, are separated from Edgar, 
Edith, Edmund, Edred, Edric ; though in strictness the prefix is 
the same in all. It must be admitted that the difficulty of 
arriving at any satisfactory rule is great; but the present system 
has this inconvenience that, even with the help of the index at 
the end, one often does not know whether to look for a given 
name under Ea or Ep. 

The soldiers and sailors in this volume are, as chance wills it, 
not so interesting as usual. Duckworth seems to be the most 
important of the naval men. Among soldiers there is Sir David 
Dundas—otherwise “Old Pivot,” though his present biographer 
does not record this traditional nickname, which commemo- 
rates the importance of “the pivot” in the Dundas system of 
tactics. Last in date, as far as we have observed, of the military 
men comes the late Major-General Earle. Among minor articles 
‘we may mention Mr. Garnett’s account of Robert Drury, a traveller 
of the eighteenth century, whose adventures as a slave in 

might well form the groundwork of a romance of the 
school of Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Haggard. The article by Mr. 
Alsager Vian on the highwayman Claude Duval is also attractive. 
Here we have the story of the coranto danced by the gallant 
highwa and his fair captive in the presence of her husband— 
not of father, as Mr. Frith’s well-known picture suggests. 
en , under a stone inscribed with an epita inning 
in this edifying fashion :— — 
Here lies Du Vall: Reader, if male thou art, 
Look to thy purse; if female, to thy heart. 

If the stone and its inscription still remain, and if Covent 
Garden Church is among the “ open churches,” we will go and 
read the rest of that epitaph. 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP.* 


T review, and must have been a difficult book ‘te ona 
More than one of his friends remark, in the letters published by 
Mr. Knight, that “to give recollections of the Principal is 


* Principal Shairp and his Friends. By William Knight, Professor of 
Morai'Filsophy in the University of St. Andrews London: John 
jurray. 1 


like sketching an atmosphere rather than an outline”; that “the 
undefinable atmosphere which he carried with him” was that in 
him which most deserved remark. In such a case the biographer 
has a task of unusual hardness, and the critic’s labour is almost 
impossible. Perhaps one practical inference from these admitted 
truths is that too long biographies are written. Mr. Shairp 
once said to a friend who was engaged on a biography :—“ Oh, 
don’t be too diffuse. Everything now errs this Me Nobody 
condenses, because the steam press too fast.” Perhaps Mr. 
Shairp might have thought that his own biography was “ too 
diffuse.” If one compares it, for example, with Walton’s bio- 
graphies of good men, “ holy and humble men of heart,” who in 
some ways resembled the Principal of St. Leonard’s and St. Sal- 
vator’s, diffuse Mr. Shairp’s biography will certainly appear. It 
is less easy to say how or where it should have been shortened. 
For it is perfectly true that Mr. Knight, the biographer, had to 
“sketch an atmosphere,” and how was he to do that? He has 
adopted the plan of using Mr. Shairp’s correspondence and of 
collecting testimonies from his friends. Here, again, there was 
a difficulty; for the brief biographical studies have been cut 
up, and each part of each is fitted into its a _—_ 
in the narrative. More than one of these studies would, we 
think, have conveyed a sense of “the atmosphere” if it had 
been printed by itself. But the general effect can hardly be pre~ 
served when the study is scattered here and there over so many 
pages. Thus it is not easy to say whether the biography really 
does succeed in the almost impossible task of showing the map 
as he lived and was known to his friends. Only they can tell; 
and the world, if the world pauses to contemplate a career so 
modest, may perhaps be puzzled, and gain no very clear idea of 
the man whose biography is in its hands. 

After saying all this, it need not be said that, within the limits 
of areview, it is hardly possible even to suggest what Mr. Shairp 
was, and why he was a character so significant and attractive to 
the minds of many men more conspicuous and more successful 
than himself. In the first place, his was a character of unaflected 
truth, frankness, and simplicity. The majority of the human race 
are not affected, so it seems no great praise to say that he was 
unaffected. But in him the genuine self shone with a pellucid 
clearness, and he was upright to a degree even painful to himself. 
For example, Mr. Shairp’s little biography of Burns in Mr. Morley’s 
series was not of much worth as a piece of criticism. His morality 
came between him and the poetry of Burns. In place of aski 
whether the “Jolly Beggars” was a good poem, he seems to 
whether the beggars were a desirable example of conduct. Of 
course this was a case of missing the point altogether. But, 
though Mr. Shairp was not aware of this error, he was aware 
that to write as he wrote about Burns was painful to him asa 
patriotic Scot and asa lover of song. Yet he did it; even if 
im error he did it with pain and grief, because he thought it 
was necessary and right. Nothing could possibly seem to us 
less right critically, or less necessary morally, but the critical 
perversion did but attest the natural sincerity of the man. He 
wrote much verse—it may not be called poetry of a high rank— 
but it was emphatically sincere, and, as one of his reviewers 
observed, came from a well, not from a pump. Like a great 
many other people, he had what is called “the poetic tempera- 


ment "—the sense of what is moving in nature, in human life, in 


the poetry of other men—without complete command of the methods 
and vehicles of poetry. Now this, to our mind, is equivalent to 
saying that he was a poet only in very rare moments; for, like 
Théophile Gautier, we “prefer the singers who sing.” But Mr. 
Shairp had this peculiarity ; ing the poetic temperament, as 
far as it adds gladness and sentiment to life, and lacking the 
tic endowment of perfect verse, he was yet absolutely untouched 
> a jealousy, vanity, pettiness, or any other of the moral 
ills which rage on the lower slopes of Parnassus. To any ome 
who heard him k of his own verse (nor was it a subject 
which he often touched) he appeared to lack the poetic tempert 
ment altogether; for a more modest man never rhymed, nor one 
more delighting in the qualities of other Fg which appealed to 
his taste. Every good poet was not, perhaps, Mr. Shairp’s poet 
Of Shelley he certainly could not have said c'est mon homme, a 
least in his later years, when morality (as he understood it) came 
between him and a great deal of poetry. Perhaps he never quite 
appreciated the Laureate, because he was a Wordsworthian 
his youth up, and may have looked on young Mr. Tennyson rather 
as a “new tyrant” on the throne. This at least may be infezred, 
rightly or wrongly, from some in the biography. As to 
Scott, Mr. Shairp’s heart was absolutely in the right place; for, 
though he was no Borderer, the Borders were the native land of his 
soul. No man knew them better; no man of later men sang them 
so well ; and, if the bulk verse of life, his Bush 
aboon uair” cannot be forgotten till “ the green green grass 0 
Tra wai Kirkyasd.” or any other kirkyard, grows above many 
people now living. A better proof of Mr. Shairp’s understanding 
of the Border cannot be found than in his remarks on_ ballads 
(p. 327), where he notes verses of “Jamie Telfer,” which must be 
ryphal, and which he gave to Scott, though perhaps Hogg 8 
the a owner. It may not add much to a picture of a mans 
character to say that he loved the Border, but it means a g¢ 
deal; and this passion was of a romantic and non-political 
patriotism. Since Colonel Newcome, or General Lee, nobody 
was ever less of a party man than Mr. Shairp, He was on the 
side of what seemed fair, kind, and hono at the moment ; 


and in his later years he was a strong Conservative, as he 
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‘these virtues in that direction. He was a man of plain and simple 
life, indifferent to luxury, and much at home in homespun. 

‘was an excellent rider, and noted in the hunting-field at 
Oxford ; he was o great walker, and as fond of fords as Sir 
‘Walter Scott. Concerning his religious ideas, it is best to refer 
to his biography (p. 389), where they are well stated. He was 
incapable of a sellish act or of a selfish thought. 


~ On one important occasion [says a friend] I now know that he acted 
towards me with a magnanimous of his own interest, of which 
very few men indeed are capable. . . . He had not, and he never desired, 
great worldly success. He may have had at times more than many of his 
friends and social equals to feel the strain of the res angusta domi. But it 
came naturally to him to realize the precept of his first teacher, and to 
combine “ high living and plain thinking.” . .. He received from nature 
a combination of the courage and independent spirit of a man, with the 
refinement and ready sympathy of a woman. And this natural endowment 
was tempered into a consistent character by constant watchfulness against 
assertion of self in the way either of indulgence, or interest, or vanity. 
.. + For anything false or base in the relations of men to one another he 
felt an indignant scorn ; and he would have been more charitable in judgi 
it if the wrong were done to himself, than if it were done to a friend, or 
even a stranger. 


The whole of this passage (pp. 343-345) is 


a portrait completely 
truthful. Ifa man were drawing, after the 


ion of the seven- 


teenth century, a portrait of a living friend, more lightness of touch | P- 


might perhaps be permitted. Mr. cine of 
humour in others than humorous himself, as might be expected 
of so earnest a Wordsworthian. The educated Scot is apt to be 
self-conscious, is likely either to Anglicize himself not without 
affectation, or to lay Limself out for being a Caledonian indeed. 
Perhaps there was a touch of the latter defect in Mr. Shairp’s 
manner, or so it may have seemed to Picts or Scots of less hardy 
patriotism. It is not asserted in his biography that he was an 
extremely successful lecturer, either at Oxford or St. Andrews, 
either in the Chair of Latin or im that of Poetry. In his Oxford 
lectures it may be thought that he made Scotch poetry rather too 
prominent, but shoe tak ever done so before, and nobody will 
ever do so again. Scotland had but that one inni It was a 
grief to him that young men’s verse should turn so much on 
Tame arg and when he set “ Thermopyle ” as a theme for 
the Newdigate, he hoped that apple-blossoms could not be in it. 
But they were, as far as a faint memory of old prize poems can 
be trusted—and the prize-poet was a Scot ! 

We have failed, of course, to bring Mr. Shairp before the 
minds of those who did not know him. Who can sketch that 
pleasant, eager, homespun manner, that earnestness which 
was never dull, that enthusiasm so happy and so childlike 
for whatever was old, honourable, fair, true, and, if possible, 
Caledonian? His ideas were not always ours, nor his tastes, 
nor his methods; occasionally it seemed as if he were smiling 
himself, if not at his own fervour, at least in sympathy with 
the possible smile of others. “What apleasantness there is about 
his memory!” a friend of Mr. Shairp’s wrote of another Balliol 
man who died young. And there is “a pleasantness about the 
memory!” of the Principal of St. Leonard’s and St. Salvator’s, 
which we prefer to insist on, rather than to wax diffuse over the 
details of a quiet life, or to wrangle, in a fashion to him most 
distasteful, about matters obsolete and infinitely small. He may 
have “spoken contemptuously of Callimachus”; but Callimachus 
is used to it; no poet has had more buffets to endure, and we 
cannot enter on his defence at the end of a review. 

The biography is well styled Principal Shairp and his Friends. 
He had many, true and constant, yet often o to him in 
ideas and opinions. Among them were Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
Dr. John Brown, Mr. Clough, and, in a sense, Cardinal Newman. 

Others—younger men—were his own students at St. Andrews. 
At Oxford he was thought to be a little old-fashioned by poetic 
undergraduates, but he had a ing way with them when 

were noisy at Commemoration. To see him, there and 
then, was to see him at his best, as far as his best could be seen 
mpublic. But not in public, not in Chairs or on platforms, was 
Principal Shairp to be seen at his best. In him what was admir- 
able was character rather than accomplishment; and, if brilliant 
*ccomplishments be rare, yet more rare is beauty and purity of 
r. The biography contains some hitherto unpublished 
Poems, one of which, a fisherwife’s address to her daughter, 
many. offers proof of real and happy humour; while in other 
bificek ere are charming sketches of Border landscape. In a 
task the biographer has given an example of self-efface- 

ment unusual in biography. 


BOTANY 


WE are glad to see Dr. Bower's useful little book has already 
reached another edition, though it is a pity the so-called 
second part is not incorporated with this one. Several changes 
have been introduced into the work, but the general plan is 
unaltered. It would be better, in our opinion, to break up 

the subject-matter of Chapter III.—Microchemical Reactions— 
ibuting the exercises over the other portions. Several illus- 


* A Course of Practical Instruction in Botany. By F. O. Bower, D 
4 Flora of the North-East of Treland. By S. A. Stewart and the late 
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trations of a more or less diagrammatic character have been 
introduced, and their number might be increased with advantage. 
In the form of appendices the author has wisely taken a hint 
from Professor Strasburger’s book, and added lists of 
of reactions, and of the plants necessary for study, with short 
directions for their preparation, preservation, and use,&c. There 
is also a good index, referring to both parts of the work. There 
can be little doubt that this book has now established its claims 
to be as the course of practical botany in this country. 
We notice that Dr. Vine’s name no longer ap on the title- 
. Owing to the additional matter, the volume is somewhat 
farger than in the first edition, and, as before, the get-up of the 
book reflects great credit on the publishers. 

A Flora of the North-East of Ireland comprises a list “ of 
the native vegetation of the counties of Down, Antrim, and 
Derry,” and, as such, will be of undoubted value to the col- 
lector of plants in those of the sister isle. How far it 
will be responsible for the further extinction of species which 
are becoming rarer year by year we may not say. Its pub- 
lication has been long tale ed, owing to the sad premature 
death of Mr. Vorry, one of most promising of the younger 
botanists of the modern school, who was drowned while ex- 
loring Lough Gill. In addition to the floral list itself, there 
is a list of references consulted, and a rather long, if not tedious, 

introduction, comprisi on the history, physical geo- 
graphy, geology, and climate, &c., of the district. We do not 
mean to imply that this information is not valuable, but it should 
either have been done full justice to in a special work, or it 
should have formed a distinct part of the plan of the present 
volume, instead of being relegated to a badly printed introductory 
chapter. The real walhieg value of such a list as this—it is not 
a flora in the sense of containing wy of the plants—can 
only be estimated by repeated use in the fields. The surviving 
author must have devoted great labour to the work. 

Choice British Ferns is just the book for an amateur who is 
desirous of not only collecting these interesting plants, but also 
of cultivating them and making himself acquainted with their 
numerous peculiarities and vagaries; for British ferns are by no 
means the wild, unkempt tangles that many people suppose them 
to be, but have their highly cultivated races ca varieties, sports 
and hybrids, as have other plants. We may take the author's 
word for this, when he informs us that “ in one collection alone, 
near London, between three and four thousand distinct varieties 
exist,” and as at the same time vo explaining why many 
ferns are not mentioned in this designedly popular work. The 
author has taken a new and praiseworthy Saati in givi 
his readers a fairly good account of the prothallus and its all- 
important functions, with its relations to the spore on the one 
hand and to the so-called fern-plant on the other. Not only are 
these phenomena of intense biological interest, but it is absolutely 
essential that they should be understood, if scientific hybridization 
is to be accomplished. The list of species described is an ample 
one for ey ee and the numerous figures will serve to remove 
all larger difficulties in the way of identification ; of some of the 
woodcuts we may speak very favourably. The chapter on “ Fern 
Foes, and how to fight them,” is too short, and some of the worst 
enemies are ignored, One form of fern-killers is treated rather 
severely by the author. “Sometimes they appear in the guise of 
nice young ladies, who, professing intense admiration of your 

ts, are made the possessors of a few choice 

orms, which, when inquired after in a week or two, are found to 
have died in a most mysterious and incomprehensible fashion ; 
the fact | that your advice 5 their culture went in 
at one ear and out at the other; or , the maid, stupidly forgot 
to water them ; or they could not be planted for a few days, as the 
gardener was busy, and so they got dry, &c., the result being 
almost invariably the same as in the case of the caterpillars, only 
more thorough.” We hope the book will reform some people. 
In an appendix Mr. Druery has brought together abstracts of his 
own a» other researches on the curious and lately discovered 
phenomenon of apospory—a process by which the fern-plant ab- 
normally skips the spore-stage in its development. For this and 
other interesting points we must refer the reader to the book, 
which seems to us to thoroughly deserve success. 


NOTES ON DOGS. 


has long been a subject of complaint am amateur 
fanciers that, if hey to get at 
the particular dog of their affections, they had to seek it out 
amongst the endless pages of some huge volume or dog encyclo- 
ray wherein all manner of dogs were lengthily described. 
his cumbersome habit has been met and overcome by Mr. Hugh 
Dalziel, who treats, in each of his slim, handy little vol 
of one kind of dog alone, his points, his manners, his 
appearance, and ends with a chapter on breeding, 
which should be read by all who think their dogs’ characteristics 
worth perpetuating. That such a system of classification in 
small volumes will be a boon to most dog-fanciers is undoubted, 
and many of Mr. Dalziel’s hints, and ae the s i 
that the Kennel Club Stud Book would be a more com- 
pilation, from the breeder's } oe of view, if it gave some hint as 


tee, British Ferns. By C.T. Druery, F.L.S. London: Upeott Gill. 


to the individual colour and markings of each dog, are worthy of 
the attention of “the powers that be” in these matters. ar 
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The two mon at present before us treat of the collie 
and the St. ae a yr of the most popular favourites of the 
whole canine race. According to Mr. Dalziel, the “origin and 
history of the Scotch collie as a distinct breed are unsolved ques- 
tions,” and on the natural plea that a Scotchman cannot under- 
stand a joke, much less intend one, he puts down to “national 
predilection ” the Rev. Dr. Alexander Stewart’s opinion that the 
collie is “ the old indigenous dog of the British Islands,” that 
Fingal’s dog, Bran, was “just an exceptionally strong and 
intelligent collie; nor would it be easy to a me,” adds 
the enthusiastic divine, “that the faithful Argus, in far-off 
Ithaca, three thousand years ago, was no other than a genuine 
collie of the same b: as the Fingalians more than a thousand 
years afterwards in the hunting-grounds of mediswval Scotland 
and Ireland.” It must be here confessed that we ourselves have 
met with even more enthusiastic would-be historians of the 
collie than the Rev. Doctor, who did not hesitate to assert 
that the original dog which followed Noah and his family out 
of the Ark was nothing else than a pure-bred collie! In all 
the author’s researches into ancient ene he could find no 
description of anything approaching to what we of the present 
day or even of a past generation, understand by the term 
collie. Minute descriptions of the Celtic greyhound exist that 
were written two thousand years ago; that the early Irish pos- 
sessed greyhounds, hounds, and spaniels is known and proved, 
but of the collie, or sheep-dog, no mention is made, though, 
as the author says, this “does not prove that no such dog 
was owned by the ancient Gaels, for few breeds except those 
used in the chase were thought worthy of notice in those olden 
times.” On the whole he is inclined to the belief that the collie 
“ may be in part derived from the English form of sheep-dog and 
the Scotch greyhound,” partaking, as he does, of both, having 
the “ strength of build of the English sheep-dog, and the lithe, 

ful action of the greyhound.” The collie’s name is shrouded 
in as much mystery as his pedigree, but there seems to be a fairly 
reasonable foundation for supposing that it is derived from 
“ coll,” or collar, on account of the broad white collar which is 
so distinctive and beautiful a mark in the majority of collies. 

Mr. Dalziel, though evidently an ardent admirer of the collie 
and of his intelligence, still is of opinion that most of the tales 
concerning his reasoning powers are like those of Colonel Fairfax’s 
deeds of valour in the latest Gilbert-Sullivan opera, “ prodigiously 
exaggerated.” However, when he reviles the author of the article 
on Collies in the first edition of Dogs of the British Islands for 
illustrating his praise of the dog by saying that, “ifa dog is of 
marked intelligence, he may even be trusted to lie upon an 
eminence all day, and to watch the movements of thousands of 
sheep grazing below him; for he will keep all in their proper 
district, and when he hears his master’s shrill whistle he will go 
round and drive them home,” and then relates immediately after 
his own experience of seeing “ a dog in charge, under the shepherd, 
of a flock of white-faced sheep on the south side of a hill, and 
-where the watershed was the boundary, and no fence to mark it, 
over and over again, without the slightest hint from his master, 
get up and leisurely pick out and drive back to the north side of 
the hill the hardier black-faces that had stolen over the crest and 
down the south slope among their white-faced friends in search 
of the better bite they well knew grew there,” we somehow feel 
that the reviler has told the more marvellous story of the two, 
only in somewhat shakier grammar! It is pleasant to note that 
Mr. Dalziel breaks a lance in favour of the collie’s character 
and temper against the popular and widely-disseminated super- 
stition that a collie is “treacherous and uncertain.” As long 
as people classify collies according to the method of the County 
Court judge quoted by the author who, in dealing with a case 
of which a collie was the subject, stated that “all he knew 
about collie dogs was that they were treacherous brutes; he 
had owned one, and it bit several members of his family, so 
he sold it” (to bite members of other families apparently !), 
the superstition concerning collies will continue and flourish. 
Terriers of ail kinds may snap and snarl— for ’tis their nature 
to”—and yet will keep their character of good humour; the 
collie may remain the devoted companion of his master for years, 
and yet will be looked upon by the rest of the family with sus- 
picion—“ for collies are so treacherous, don’t you know!” Yet, 

as the author justly says, “the general character of the collie is 
the reverse of treacherous, although he is not so ready to bestow 
his confidence in a ‘ love-at-first-sight’ way as some dogs accus- 
tomed to fawn and be fondled are. His affections, once placed, 
are strong, and his memory tenacious; and these qualities, com- 
bined with his usually high intelligence, make him one of the 
most interesting and pleasant of companions,” an encomium to 
which we, with a lengthy experience of collies, most heartily 
subscribe. Mr.Dalziel’s remarks about the harm which is being done 
to the race of collies by breeding simply for shows, without any 
reference to the a qualities of intelligence and endurance, 
should be read by all breeders, who will doubtless also ap- 
preciate his tables of weights and measurements of famous 
collies, including Caractacus, “the sensational puppy of the 
day,” which, when exhibited at the Liverpool Show in 
January 1888, though only nine months old, was knocked down 
by the auctioneer for the trivial sum of 350/. to Mr. A. H. Megson, 
who also paid 530/. for another collie, ““ Metchley Wonder,” which 
he bought from Mr. Boddington. Up to the nt date we 
‘believe these to be the highest sums yet paid for collies, and 


dogs, it would be hard to find any dog better worth a fancy price 
fn beaut, intelligence, and faithfulness than the collie. 

If keen appreciation is the key-note of Mr. Dalziel’s remarks 
upon collies, positive enthusiasm may be said to guide his pen 
ae he writes on St. Bernards. “This magnificent and beau- 
tiful animal and truly gigantic dog,” as he calls the subject of 
the present monograph, has certainly many most ardent admirers, 
and it must be owned that when a St. Bernard is perfect all 
round it would be hard to find a more superb specimen of the 
canine race. Unfortunately a perfect dog of the breed is not 
often to be met with, and the tendency of the St. Bernards to 
“give” in the hind quarters, and to acquire that ful sham- 
bling gait, a characteristic failing of theirs to which Mr. Dalziel 
makes no allusion, is a decided drawback to their undoubted merit, 
That the present St. Bernards are more or less an artificial breed, the 
result of various crosses, seems undeniable, especially if one refers 
to the portrait of St. Bernard de Menthon and his dog which is 
still preserved at the Hospice, wherein the famous progenitor of 
the St. Bernard race is depicted as a true bloodhound. As Mr. 
Dalziel remarks, many of the most marked bloodhound charac- 
teristics—the red haw, pendulous chops, and throatiness—are 
still to be found in the St. Bernard breed; but he adds “ that 
these points are not approved when strongly developed.” The 
great size of the St. Bernards probably dates from the period 
when the monks at the Hospice lost all their dogs except one 
from a “ pest or virulent distemper,” and this survivor was crossed 
with a Pyrenean wolf-hound. Mr. Dalziel justly remarks that it 
is not likely that the monks either could or would have adhered to 
strict in-and-in breeding during all the centuries that they have 
used a breed of dogs in their charitable work of rescuing lost 
travellers from the snows around the Hospice, since the days of 
Bernard de Menthon and his bloodhound in the tenth century. 
On the contrary, the monks probably only cared to preserve 
the characteristics of strength, courage, endurance of cold, and high 
intelligence, and, no doubt, sought for crosses that would increase 
those qualities, leaving the questions of external form and beauty 
pretty much to chance. e two much-desired qualities of 
strength and endurance of cold were probably the chief factors 
in establishing the strain which is now known as the St. Bernard 
breed ; and Mr. Dalziel is quite right in urging breeders not to 
lose sight of the fact that these dogs were bred for a clear and 
distinct purpose, and that they are certain to degenerate if that 
aim is forgotten in the breeder's eagerness to please the passin 
fancy of an ignorant public. “The race should be reared paralle 
with the parents,” says the author, “so that it may acquire the 
same reputation. For this reason I have asked the St. Bernard 
Club section of the Swiss Kynological Society to make the pure 
breeding of short-haired dogs one of its leading features,” for the 
writer wisely holds the idea that for the hard work of wading 
through deep snow the close, thick, short coat is more service 
able than the long cumbersome hair admired by the public at 
dog-shows. On the much disputed question of dew-claws, 
“accidental monstrosities,” as Darwin tersely calls them, Mr. 
Dalziel has much to say ; and his arguments against the fiat of the 
St. Bernard Club that “ Dew-claws, to be of value, must be dis- 
tinct toes, and form part of the hind feet,” are characterized by 
sound common sense, In fact, both of these “ ae ne on 
Dogs” are distinguished throughout by a liberal supply of that 
most uncommon quality. 


TWELVE GOOD MEN.* 
m explains how 


N a characteristic preface the late Dean Burgo’ 
he came to write these Lives of twelve of his friends. Several 

of them are founded on obituary notices which he contributed to 
the Guardian, and afterwards expanded; and, having com 
these, he felt that the lives of others of his friends deserved some 
record, and so he put down what he could remember or collect 
about them. He has quoted freely from other books, and his Live 
are rather amorphous, for he seems to have written down what b 
had to say much as it came into his mind. Now and again he he 
taken some opportunity of firing what, we are sorry to say, havt 
proved to be his last shots at things which always excited his 
wrath, at the non-collegiate system, at Lord Coleridge's Bill and 
the doings of the University Commissioners of 1876, at Curetom$ 
Ignatian theory, and at ys and Reviews. His volumes 
not appeal to a very large class of readers; the deep interest, @ 
wohl te descants, of handling a volume of Dr. Routh’s Op 
containing some manuscript notes Ly the author, is not given 
all to feel, and though he tells some fairly good stories, he seems 
to have constantly forgotten that many sayings which once 
seemed well worth repeating fall flatly on the ears of men of § 
younger generation, who cannot connect the words with the looks 
or tones of the speakers. Still, all who care to read about the 
rise and early progress of the ecclesiastical revival of 1833, 
men who took part in it, and the Oxford of their day will 
much to interest them in Dean Burgon’s work, eqoealy as he 
prints some remarkable letters of Cardinal Newman and othet 
former leaders of the High Church party. His sketch of Dr 
Routh, President of Magdalen, the “ Learned Divine,” as r} 
justly calls him—he affixes a descriptive label to the name 


* Lives of Twelve Good Men. By Jobn William Burgon, B.D., Dean 
Chichester, sometime Fellow of Oriel College and Vicar of St. Mary-tht 


certainly if such prices are, in sporting parlance, “going” for 


Virgin’s, Oxford. 2 vols. London: John Murray. 1888. 
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each of his “ Good Men ”—contains some curious bits about life 
at Oxford in the last century. Routh, who died in his hundredth 
year in 1854, spent his whole life from his matriculation at 
the age of fifteen at Oxford. It makes past times seem near 
to us to read that a man who was President of a College 
when some of us were at the University was told by a 


Aady that her mother “remembered seeing Charles II. walk- 


with his dogs 
aetnment was held there, and at the a 


round the ‘Parks’ at Oxford, when the 
proach of the Heads 
im, dodging by the 
cross path to the other side.” Routh could never quite shake 
off the thought that things remained as they were in his youthful 
days, and in 1850 considered that a Suffolk rey ey who 
came up & ey after the beginning of the October Term 
must have been hindered by the state of the roads—“ the 
roads in Suffolk,” he said to the man’s bewildered tutor, “ the 
roads, Sir, are very bad at this time of the year.” When he 
matriculated in 1770, the old prison, called Bocardo, in which 
the Oxford mart were confined, was still standing, and 
Canditch, where they were burnt in front of the Master of Balliol’s 
lodging, was not entirely filled up. The dinner-hour was two 
o’clock—fifty years earlier Hearne notes that it was changed from 
eleven to twelve because people rose later than they used 
to do—and “ for an hour previous impatient shouts of ‘Tonsor! 
tonsor!’ were heard from every casement.” Routh considered 
Macaulay “too one-sided a gentleman to hold high rank as an 
historian,” and Bishop Hobhouse, writing in 1849, said that the 
President had “ disproved the charge against Penn of tampering 
with Hough.” The Bishop must, however, have been mistaken, 
for Macaulay's statement is borne out by a letter printed in Dr. 
Bloxam’s Magdalen College and King James II, TDean Burgon 
had three or four interviews with the President, and records—the 
story is well told, but is too long to quote fully here—how when 
he once consulted him about a course of theological study the old 
man, who had “ surveyed the entire field of sacred science,” advised 
him to read the Gospels. 

The Life of Hugh James Rose, by far the most valuable of 
these memoirs, contains much that is interesting about the ecclesi- 
astical revival. Rose, who was a Cambridge man, was the first 
to point out in a course of University sermons the dangerous 
tendencies of German Protestantism. His influence at Cambridge 
is said to have been even deeper than that of Simeon, and he used 
it to vindicate the importance of half-forgotten Church principles. 
In the British Magazine, which he started in 1832, English 
Churchmen first found a rallying point at a time when, 
as has been justly said, “an ever-increasing attack” was 
made upon the Church “in all directions.” He found that 
he could “get no help whatever from Cambridge,” and the 
pages of the Magazine were filled by Newman, Keble, Froude, 

ook, and other Oxford men; the new movement was to 
find its home at Oxford. It was formally set on foot at 
the Conference held in Rose’s rectory at Hadleigh, and there the 
publication of the Tracts for the Times was first mooted. With 
the early Tracts Rose expressed his full accord, and, indeed, 
as his letters prove, supported the series vigorously up to the end 
of 1835. His opinion was highly valued. “Had you been near 
us,” Newman wrote, “you should. have had sovereign control and 
direction of whatever was done, as far as I was concerned.” 
Unfortunately he was then holding a professorship at Durham. 
A “new epoch” in the movement began with Tract No. 71, by 

ewman, “against Romanism,” and Rose, who had then become 
Archbishop Howley’s chaplain, wrote Pusey a solemn warning as 
to the r of leaving “our present standpoint.” Newman 
ied to his warning, and a correspondence ensued, in the course 
which Rose wrote some letters, which will, we believe, excite 
the admiration of all loyal Churchmen. He discerned, and 
protested against, the tendency to regard the Church of England 
asrather to be endured than loved; its members, he told his 
friends, had no business to “look for Truth,” as though the truth 
was not in it. The tendencies which he deprecated were not 
thecked, and the Church still suffers from the effects of the 
lorable secessions which resulted from them. Among those 
did good service to the Church at that time of rebuke no 


| Quarterly Review. There can be no doubt that Wilberforce 
_ “imparted a new character to the work of an English Bishop,” 
and that there was some room for improvement in that 
_ Whether the ubiquitous bishop of the present day is an unmixed 
| blessing is not for us to discuss here. One of Dean Burgon’s 
| stories of Bishop Wilberforce is excellent. The Bishop was 
sitting next at dinner to a prosy old gentleman who bored him 
until he fell asleep and dreamed, and in his sleep talked aloud 
about a storm at sea. “* Now do you know, my lord,’ said the 
old party solemnly after a pause of bewilderment, ‘I find myself 
utterly unable to see the bearing of your remark on our previous 
conversation.’” The Bishop was awoke, and, ge pd alive to 
the situation, replied in a decisive tone, “Then all I can say is, 
I'm astonished at you. Let us join the ladies.” 

One of the most famous among those of Dean Burgon’s ass 
men” who have lived well within the memory of all of us is Henry 
Longueville Mansel. He must indeed have been born a meta- 
physician, if we are to believe the queerly worded story that 
“before he could put his thoughts into language” he was heard 
to say, as he lay upon the ground, “ My hand, my foot, but what 
isme?” Some amusing examples are given of his wit; the best 
is the sin ly neat epigram on the proposal to require two 
theological treatises as a qualification for the D.D. degree. The 
inimitable Phrontisterion is mentioned, but no quotations are 
given. Dean Burgon has recorded, not without delight, how 
Mansel turned and rent F. D. Maurice, and how he encountered 
an abler foe in the then Regius Professor of History at Oxford, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. He pictures the crowded gallery of 
St. Mary’s while Mansel was delivering his Bampton Lectures, 
and the look of the preacher as he made the slashing attacks with 
which he used to end them; “ He would suddenly erect his fore- 
finger. This was the signal for the final decisive charge. 
Resistance from that moment was hopeless. It only remained to 
pursue the routed foe into some remote corner of Germany, 
and to pronounce the Benediction.” He warmly conten 
that Agnostics “ may not claim Mansel as their own,” and, as far 
as the great Logician’s personal faith in the truths of Chris- 
tianity is concerned, he is, of course, perfectly right. Yet un- 
less, as we can well imagine, Mansel’s thoughts were entirely 
absorbed by his desire to rout the German metaphysicians, it is 
strange that he should not have seen the use to which his 
weapons might be put in the hands of those who denied Reve- 
lation. He took a later opportunity of declaring his religious 
belief ; but the character of his lectures was, as is pointed out 
here, intentionally destructive ; and it is a = thing for a 
champion of orthodoxy to stop at destruction. an Burgon has, 
we are glad to see, borne witness to the simple piety and child- 
like faith of his friend, who will chiefly be remembered for the 
profundity of his intellect and the brilliancy of his wit. These 
volumes also contain Lives—some of them little more than 
sketches of character—of Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, called 
here the “Great Provost”; Dr. Cotton, Provost of Worcester ; 
Richard Greswell, the refounder of the National Society; the 
Rev. H. O. Coxe, the Librarian of the Bodleian; Dr. Jacobson, 
Bishop of Chester, and two or three others. 


VARIETIES OF WHIST.* 


HE first question that suggests itself on inspecting the two 
T little vee issued by “ Aquarius” on varietion of whist 
is, Why spoil so good a game? Have not James Olay, and 
“ Cavendish,” and the Arlington Club, between them reduced 
Whist to an exact science, of which no varieties are ible or 

rmissible? Is it not rank heresy even to suggest such a thing? 
ince, however, certain varieties have so far succeeded as to 
attain the dignity of print, in the shape of separate treatises on 
themselves, they must, on Darwinian principles, have something 
of fitness about them, or they would scarcely have, even to 


that extent, managed to shoulder their way to the front. It is 
well, therefore, to examine them with some attention, so as to 
form an opinion as to whether any of these varieties are likely to 
attain the rank of permanent species. Probably, however, 


one better deserves to be remembered than Charles Marriott, the | F : : 

- . - ; ~?..") | species are no more permanent in games of cards than Darwin leads 
who | us to believe that are in nature. It is the tendency of each 

mat > ege at Uiichester, returned to Oriel 1n | came to develop, more or less gradually, into something different. 
and that it who | Whether better or not, who shall say, either of games or of any 
a, = he gap wack Newmans impending’ Cosertion | other kind of species? but, at all events, by the very reason of 
already occasioned, or that much of the good work which had | their existence, better suited to their immediate surroundings. 
been begun must collapse.” He at once “identified himself, as Whist itself is but a development of Triomphe 


he had never done before, with the ‘ Tractarian’ movement,” and Setoprrn ey 
manfully a Pusey, then the “only leader at head- 
quarters.” In the midst of the dismay and suspicion which 
Prevailed among the party after Newman’s lapse, and some- 
times almost despairing of success, he laboured hard to check 
tide of secession. Much of his time was spent in literary 
Work. The desire of the promoters of the movement to 
spread the knowledge of patristic divinity among the clergy 
had led to the publication of the Library of the Fathers; and 
the rest of his life Marriott devoted himself to editing 

et treat series. A more remote outcome of the Anglican 
has been the increase of episcopal energy. This 

Dean Burgon justly connects with the example set by Bishop 
Wilberforce. “He has not much to tell us of Wilberforce 
beyond what may be found in the three volumes of the 


Life, in an article by the Dean himself in the 


only reached its present form in Hoyle’s time, about a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

“ Aquarius ” avers that the game of Boston took its rise a 
the revolt and War of Independence of the States of No 
soy ol The name certainly has a ——_ sound ; but 
most of the terms of it being French, point to a European origin, 
and “ Aquarius ” euoduqustupetideneeet its having been in special 
vogue for any considerable period in America. It is undoubtedly 
a good deal played on the Continent at the present time, both in 
France and Gumutay, and an amusing description of a Boston- 
party will occur to readers of the B lz Family. “ Aquarius” 


* Varieties of Whist—Boston and French Boston. By “ Aquarius.’’ 
London: Harrison & Sons. 1888, 
‘arieties of Whist—Solo Whist. By “ Aquarius.” London: Harrison 
& Sons. 1888, 
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considers Boston to be a combination of Whist and of the old 
English game of Quadrille, which at the time of the American 
Revolution was more in vogue among the English than the former 
e. He gives, however, an alternative derivation—namely, 
that it may have been a combination of Whist with Spanish 
Cuadrillo. In favour of this he advances the far-fetched sug- 
gestion that this combination was adopted because the Spaniards, 
as well as the Netherlanders and French, were in arms against us 
on behalf of the revolted colonies, and that Spanish States then 
existed in America. If the game had any origin of this sort, it 
would in all probability have retained some of the very charac- 
teristic S ish terminology which is conspicuous by its absence. 
Spadille, Manille, and Basto have entirely disappeared ; nor do 
the cards which in Quadrille had an arbitrary value under those 
names rea) in Boston with similar value under another de- 
signation. ere is undoubtedly a certain analogy in the general 
aim of both games, the object being for one player to declare his 
intention of winning a game, either singly or with the help of a 
partner, in a given suit selected by him as trumps, and subject to 
certain penalties in case of failure. This is a highly characteristic 
principle altogether absent in Whist, but one which has been 
adopted in other es of more recent origin, such as Euchre 
and Nap. That it should obtain in Boston, therefore, tends 
rather to prove that it would be more correct to class this 
latter game as a variety of Quadrille than of Whist, though 
in all probability it is not really a variety of either, but a 
development produced by mingling the principles of both 
these and other games. “Aquarius” subdivides Boston into 
two different sorts; (1) that played in the United States, and 
(2) French Boston, with the variety of Fontainebleau. For the 
American game, when played by four players, a full pack of fifty- 
two cards 1s required, | their order and value is exactly the 
same as at Whist. In addition to the trump suit determined by 
the cut, the other suit of the same colour is reckoned as a second 
trump suit. The players proceed to outbid each other, by de- 
claring in turn how many tricks each can win either singly or 
with the help of a partner, and apparently he who announces the 
highest euuhide In any suit has then the right of making that 
suit trumps—though there is some inconsistency here with 
“ Aquarius's” previous statement that the trump suit is determined 
by the cut. sides declaring to win a given number of tricks, 
the players may announce their intention of deliberately playing a 
losing game, called Misére ; this again is subdivided into several 
categories, each having a different value, according to a most 
elaborate table of scores. Beginners at the game would certainly 
want to have this table at their elbow for a considerable time 
before they could master its intricacies, and this want of sim- 
plicity in marking is a decided drawback to the game. There is 
a further complication in the method of feeding the pool which 
is called Roc; it is likewise increased by penalty points, called 
Béte, which are paid into it. Following suit appears to be gene- 
rally necessary, and the rules and methods of ist apply gene- 
rally in what “ Aquarius” terms the outplay—z.e. the play of the 
hands—but in fos. trick the following player may win by higher 
cards in another suit or by similar cards in a higher suit. In 
a variety of the game called Boston Troguante, after the out- 
ge | the player who leads can demand any card he pleases, and 
the holder of it must give it in exchange for any card of his, ex- 
in so doing. In Boston Grandissimo there are no trumps 
and no honours. Each trick must be won in the suit led. 
Russian Boston the dealer gives seventeen cards to each of the 
other players and only one to himself; each player then, after 
looking at his own hand, gives any four of them to the dealer, 
thus a Fd for him a kind of crib. Tri-Boston is simply the 
Boston of the United States arranged for three players. The ten 
lowest hearts and the twos of the three other suits are rejected ; 
the remaining hearts always count as honours, and the second 
suit is that chosen by the player on entering. 

French Boston differs a good deal from that of the United 
States ; but is played like it by four players, with a full pack. 
The knave of diamonds, termed Boston, is always the highest 
trump, except when diamonds are the trump suit, when the 
knave of hearts becomes Boston, and the former resumes its 
usual place in its own suit. The deal, instead of following the 
sun, goes the opposite way ; and the order of play is also from 
right hand to left, as in Spanish order. The players in turn bid 
for the right of entry, and the highest bidder may elect to play 
alone or, with a er; but in either case must win at least 
eight tricks to divide the pool. A player may also enter for a 


zsere—t.e. to lose every trick—and for this purpose neither | 


Boston nor trumps have any special value. The tricks won or 
lost are paid, according to their value in the table of scores, out 
of the pool, which remains throughout a whole partie, consistin 
of ten rounds, after which the pool is usually divided, by genera 
consent, among the four players. In Boston of Fontainebleau 
the play is much the same, but the entries and scoring are much 
more complicated, by which, as “ Aquarius” allows, the game is 
not improved. In fact, he admits that Boston, in any form, has 
comparatively little originality beyond the large variety of losing 
games, or Miséres, and that the scores or points are arranged in a 
very intricate and lengthy manner. 

lo Whist claims to be a special English Boston, not more 
than twenty-five years old in its present form. It does not in- 
volve the use of any foreign terms, and “ Aquarius” maintains it 
to be an excellent e for three players, though not so well 
adapted for four. For three players a reduced of forty cards 


is used—the ten, nine, and eight of all suits being usually those 
which are rejected. This gives a hand of thirteen to each player, 
and one over for the trump card. There are no special s, and 
the value of each, as well as the method of playing them out, 
follows strictly that of Whist. The trump turned up may be 
accepted, or another named in its place, according to the entry 
named by the highest bidder. e seven possible entries, be- 
ginning with the lowest, are as follows:—In common Solo 
the trump turned up is accepted, and the player must win five 
tricks ; but having made these he wins, even though his oppo- 
nents score five or even more. Large Solo is the same, exce 
that one more trick is required. Blank-play corresponds to t 
Misére of Boston; the whole thirteen tricks must be lost, 
and there is no trumping. In Independence Entry the player 
names a trump suit instead of that turned up, and undertakes to 
win nine tricks; while in Trump Independence he must win the 
same number of tricks in the suit turned up. The sixth entry is 
called Open Blank-play, and the player must not only lose all 
thirteen tricks, but, after the first is turned, must lay his hand 
down faces upwards, and play it open on the table. The seventh 
and highest form of entry is the Vole or Slam ; in this the player, 
after naming a trump suit, must win all the tricks, but he is 
allowed the privilege of the first lead, an advantage not conceded 
to any other entry; in other entries, therefore, the enterer must 
make allowance for his position as regards the lead, for as 
second or third player he may lose with cards good enough 
for first-in-hand to win with. The Open-blank and the Vo 
will rarely be found to occur in practice. In playing the hands 
the two other players become for the nonce temporary partners 
inst the one whose declaration of entry has n accepted ; 
the complication, however, which arises from this and is the 
defect of three-handed, or Cut-throat Euchre, does not occur 
in Solo Whist, since the game is not won by scoring a 
certain number of points, but stakes previously agreed on are 
paid up and settled at the end of each hand, the player 
winning from or losing to each of his pmo “ Aquarius” 
ives some useful pages of advice to players according to the 
different forms of entry, and also some examples of illustrative 
hands. For four players the game is much the same, with 
the addition of an extra entry for partnership, which, how- 
ever, ranks lowest, and may be outbid by any other; the 
earliest player in the round who accepts becomes partner, so the 
ir may sit together, which is very advantageous. For the 
independent entries the game is inferior, the risk of playing alone 
against three obliging the enterer to declare only for positively 
safe tricks. Solo Whist is certainly a superior game to Boston; 
the play itself is simpler, and affords better opportunities for skill 
in calculating where the cards lie, while the scoring, as has been 
shown, is infinitely simpler. It would have been more correct to 
call the game English Boston than Solo Whist, as it has little of 
Whist in it, and embodies two principles quite alien to that 
nr that of blank-play or playing to lose, and that of 
idding against each other for the right of entry. Altogether 
the devotees of Whist need be under no apprehension that any 
of these so-called varieties are likely to cupglont the established 
form of the game. 


CANON TAYLOR’S EGYPTIAN NOTEBOOK.* 


Ope 4 TAYLOR went to Egypt determined to bless the 
Arabs altogether. In fulfilling this intention he had many 
difficulties to contend with, one of them, apparently—for it is 
not so stated—being a complete ignorance of Arabic, or at least 
of the colloquial language of the Arabs in Egypt. If Herodotus 
was a by his dragoman, as we are so often assured, 
what could Canon Taylor expect? We fear he fared no better; 
and there is a certain cooling towards the latter part of this book, 
a certain indication of the influence of a spirit of greater caution 
in forming conclusions without premisses, which becomes very 
marked in some pa’ s. It was not till Canon Taylor had been 
at home for some months that his enthusiasm returned; and he 
scarcely got it warmed in time for the Church Congress. The 
fact unfortunately cannot be denied that there are in Oriental 
religion and life some features so repulsive that they are little 
mentioned by travellers, but no one who goes to the East in an 
inquiring mood can possibly fail to find them out, even against 
his will. If we would consider the questions discussed by Mr. 
Taylor aright, we must not shut our eyes to these facts. The 

resent Sovereign of t_ sets his people an example which 
it is to be h they will follow; but it is most curious to ob- 
serve what are the as in which the goodness of the 
Khedive are shown. He has, and has had, but one wife. He has 
no eunuchs or other slaves. If these two particulars make 
a man remarkable in any country, the morality of that country 
cannot be high. Suppose, for example, it was said of an English- 
man, or even of a Frenchman, it would sound like nonsense. But 
a short walk in Cairo, with or without his interpreter, would 
have shown Canon Taylor that the morals of the Khedive and the 
morals of his people are two very different thi Let us visit 
for a moment the site of the old palace of the Caliphs, The place 
is crowded with women, veiled and unveiled, that is of all ranks 
and classes. Even a visitor who is unacquainted with vulgar 
Arabic can soon make out why they are assembled there. It is 
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the place where the ecclesiastical court, as we should call it, sits, 
and each of those women has been divorced, without any hope 
or appeal, by a husband who allows her no voice in the matter, 
and she has come to the Court to try to get back whatever 
fortune she brought with her, and to obtain a maintenance for 
her children. Let us then go to the quarter where the palaces 
of the pashas are most common, and at every door let us observe 
the crowd of negro slaves, some of them young boys, not more 
than a few months in service. We cannot but see them. They 
abound in Cairo. The mere existence of a single one of these 
miserable creatures implies an accusation, a series of accusations, 
against the morals and religion of a country in which such crimes 
as we imply are not only committed, but are thought to be 
nothing shameful. On these two subjects, which anybody else 
would have thought to be of vital importance in an argument 
like that of Canon Taylor’s, he has nothing, or hardly anything, 
to say. He has a chapter on Polygamy, one on the Harem, 
and one on Slaves ; but they are all wholly superficial, and show 
only the slightest possible acquaintance with the facts. 

fo go into Canon Taylor’s book more in detail, we may remark 
that it is so written as to be easily read, and that it is never dull 
or tedious. What we cannot Tike are the dogmatic assertjens 
founded on insufficient knowledge with which the earlienypages 
bristle. The following examples will show what we mean :— 
“Moslems are enjoined by their religion to be merciful to animals, 
and in this respect Cairo contrasts most favourably with Naples.” 
Any one who knows both cities will, after this astonishing asser- 
tion, begin to doubt if Canon Taylor has ever been in either. 
Again :—“ European ladies are treated by the natives with re- 
— deference, no impertinent or insulting remarks being 

red in their hearing.” Canon Taylor’s ignorance of Arabic 
may excuse his not understanding the remarks made on ladies in 
the streets or the bazaars, but will not justify his opinion. People 
who know more must, unfortunately, remember the disgust and 
pain caused by the filthy insults in which even —- re- 
spectable shopkeepers will indulge at the sight European 
women. “The streets,” we read a little further on, “are safer 
and more decent than those of London.” Evidently Canon Taylor 
was never in Cairo before the English occupation, and even so 
must have kept himself scrupulously to the boulevards round 
Shepheard’s during his stay. “Deaths from starvation are un- 
known.” Here, again, when we remember a famine in which 
some ten thousand gy died in the time of the late Khedive, 
we may impute the fact, if it is one, which we venture to 
doubt, solely to English influence. In the one on Poly- 
gamy already mentioned Canon Taylor makes another surprising 
statement. “The legal facilities for divorce exist, but the prac- 
tical mischief is not so great as might be su ; a every 
one who knows the East is well aware, the “ practical mischief 
cannot possibly be exaggerated. It reduces the woman to a state 
of slavery in which she has no voice or power over her own 
destiny. There are no statistics of divorce published, so that if 
Canon Taylor likes to say divorces are rare, he may do so; but 
what about the cases Lane and other writers mention, in which 
men have been known who had been married and divorced more 
than twenty times? Canon Taylor may not have come across one 
of them, but they are extremely common. Had he even been at 
the trouble of asking every donkey-boy he employed how often 
hehad been married, the assertion that “it is considered dis- 
teputable to divorce a wife” would never have been made. In 
short, the history of Canon Taylor’s opinions on the social life of 
Moslems is that of many other travellers who have also gone to 
the East with pre-formed theories, and who have asked the 
natives leading questions through interpreters. 

When Mr. Taylor turns from matters in which he has been 
systematically deceived and misinformed to others in which his 
judgment could be exercised independently, his remarks wear a 

different complexion. i immense benefit 


recognizes 
which the English have conferred on the fellah, and, —y 
the 


preps less clearly, the malign influence of the Turks and 
and their selfish policy. “In conversing,” he says, “ with 
Egyptians the subject of the English occupation has frequently 
come up. All my informants, with the exception of those of 
French or German nationality, re, it as inevitable and 
Weneficial.” How an Egyptian can be of “French or German 
Mtionality ” Canon Taylor does not explain; but we may take it 
%s fact that the native (of whatever nationality) finds the 
ish the best friends of the Egyptian. “The return of the 
is not desired.” He asked one of his “ informants” if he 
Would welcome annexation by the English. The answer is 
curious. “Yes; if you would guarantee our debt, so that we 
might re-borrow at three per cent. and pay off the bondholders.” 
The late Mr. Gifford tae gs had a scheme of the kind before 
ition of Pasha, and came all the way from 
Bangkok to advocate it. But it was pigeonholed at the oreign 
e, and its author was sent to South America. “There still 
survives,” says Mr. Taylor, “a lively memory of the horrors which 
attended the French occupation under Bonaparte in 1798.” This 
8 undeniably true, the particular incident which rankles most 
m the Egyptian mind being the sack of Boolak, at that time a 
distant, wealthy, and fashionable suburb. Whole villages here 
there were given up to the brutality of the French soldiery, 
viour, like their behaviour about the same time in 
Malta, was that of murderous brigands. It was a fatal policy for 
ves, and still influences popular feeling in both. places. 


| opposition, and fully appreciated by eve 


English influence in Upper Egypt. “The fellaheen are no longer 
openly plundered by the Government officials; flagrant oppres 
sions are impossible ; the t knows that, when the Fo 
taxes have been paid, he is free from all further demands.” 
—_ themselves have no capacity for local self-government. 
ey are wanting in all that makes a nation—patriotism, aspira- 
tions, public spirit, or disposition to resist tyranny. “If we were 
to go, the alternative would be a period of anarchy, followed pro- 
bably by the return of the Turks or by a French occupation; and 
it is difficult to say which would be the least disastrous for the- 
Egyptians.” The abolition of the courbash and the corvée have 
been benefits of a tangible kind, carried out in spite of French 
fellah. Canon Taylor 
advocates a modified form of the corvée; but, if he knew Egypt 
better, he would see that only its abolition is possible at present. 
Once admit the principle, however carefully “ modified,” and leave 
it to be coal out by the Mudirs and village sheykhs, and 
in a year all the old evils would have crept in again. Canon 
Taylor comments favourably on the splendid work done for. 
the people by such men as Sir C. Scott Moncreiff, and advo- 
cates the removal of the last traces of the dual control, and the 
abolition df the capitulations, work which the French have 
already carried out in Tunis, where their hold on the country is 
no stronger than ours on Egypt. On the whole, although we dis- 
agree with many of Canon ‘Taylor's conclusions, especially where 
they are founded on inadequate evidence and | prejudice, his book 
must be praised as an honest attempt to w light on the 
subject, and, in spite of his grotesque admiration for Islam, his 
book is most interesting. course, we may concede to him that 
some forms of Christianity—nay, even of so-called Protestant 
Christianity—are quite as “ eoul-destzoying,” to use the polemical 
adjective, as Mahommedanism, still the doctrine taught may be 
ag or bad, and the bystanders can only jndge by its effect on 
ife and morals. Here we think Canon Taylor overrates the 
results of the teaching of the Koran, at least as they are to be 
seen in 


A WANDERER.* 


(os is perhaps no class of books of which the critic is so 

inclined to say, not ey! in his haste, that they are all 
rubbish, as the books of travel of the present day. Not only has 
the accursed globe-trotter flooded the market with bad books of 
his own, but he has, ipso facto, frightened off other people from 
writing good books of their own. If we think of the good, or 
even the moderately good, travel-books of the last generation or 
so, we shall find that they are very few indeed. Still, now and 


then there comes out a wander-book which is of the right sort ; 
and of such, though it has certain faults which we shi roceed: 
to point out, is the book written by the m whose fathers 


and godmothers in his baptism did, or did not, call him H. | 
and who inherited, or did not inherit, the still more unus' 
surname of Matuce. 

H. Ogram Matuce gives himself out as a City clerk, who early 
conceived the fixed idea of emancipating himself from his slavery, 
and did it by the process of living on half his income for a certair 
number of years. Of course you can do this. You can even do 
it in fourteen years if you manage (which is difficult nowadays) 
to invest your savings and the interest of your savings at five 
cent., and at the end of that term of penal servitude you 
yourself with an income, clear of all nsibilities, to that 
which you have been in the habit of spending. You will be 
free ; you will also have given a not inconsiderable proof of self-- 
command. But we see some objections to the proceeding, on the 
conception and execution of which H. Matuce seems 


Taylor observed many signs of increasing prosperity under 


rather pharisaically to pride himself. First of all, you will, as. 


_ we have said, have inflicted a kind of penal servitude upon your- 


self, even if (which is not, we think, very common) your clerk’s 
income has been from the first such as could be bisected without 
leaving a mere starvation pittance on each side. Secondly, you. 
will have deprived you of enjoyment during the time w. 
enjoyment is most possible, if, indeed, it is fully possible at any 
omen, and will have in all probability unfitted yourself for the 
idleness you have been so laboriously scheming for. Thirdly, 
H. Matuce himself says that “ there aly two things in 
life worth aiming at, love and liberty. a a very fortunate. 
can secure both. Only the very unlucky need be deprived of both.” 
Now there are some who would altogether decline to pay the 
price which he not obscurely intimates must be paid for li » 
and who would regard the paying such a price as one and 
worst of the numerous forms of scheming propter vitam vivendé 
perdere causas. 

However, perhaps, we are too severe on H. Ogram Mati 
though he really is a little insistent with his pride of having mal 
his money by sentencing himself to fourteen years as if he were a. 
criminal. Nor is this the only thing we have against him. He 
does a little positive cant now and then :— 

What, finally, of the unhappy author? We have not to flatter editors 
as he must do; to register only those opinions which are in =o among 
the “enlightened” ; to make friendly criticisms of that donkey Jones's 
poems because the author, with all his incapacity, is likely to have the 
reviewing of your little volume of lyrics ; to “ rm opy 4 as it is 
with the Zeitgeist, by collecting round your table a circle of coi 
spirits, who all abuse you when your back is turned, as you do them, and 


* A Wanderer. By H. Ogram Matuce. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co, 1888, 
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morning of a day the night of which be proposed to devote to a 
pervigilium) :— 
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‘we may judge who are not “joined members” of 


No H. Matuce ; you may not judge; for we can inform 
you that all these unpleasant things are by no means necessities 
of the literary life. We forgive Mr. Matuce a little for the ve 


true and just thought which occurs to him (though he shuffles it 
off) as to the possibility of death curtailing his term of penal 
servitude, and baulking him of his “liberty” after all. For our- 
selves we can conceive nothing more hideously ludicrous and 
ludicrously hideous for the victim than the thought on a death- 
bed that he has docked himself of leisure and amusement and 
the gifts of our Lord Dionysus and our Lady Aphrodite, and the 
sight of things fair and the taste of things sweet, all for nothing 
except the joy of endowing a college or a cat or some nephews 
and nieces. e rest of us, the dthrifts —. there is no 
need to be too much of that either), are at least free from that 
sense of checkmate and utter waste of life :— 


What has been has been, and we have had our day. 


‘Yet once more, when H. Ogram Matuce describes to us how he 
nearly died of Roman fever, he not only, as we venture to think, 
romances a little about his agg age but drags in les grands 

jets in a quite unnecessary way. He says to us, “ you are not cer- 
tainly a ‘ believer’ in the cop: book si iReation of the term, but 
also not one an unbeliover ry hy J these 
assumptions, 4 atuce P y in the per- 

tual cant of the day to mar a very excellent ttle book P is 

bit of saving up for twenty years seems to make a man mighty | 
dogmatical with his “certainlys.” Yea, we may quote himse 
against himself, for elsewhere he excellently says that on such 
matters “he does not speak, for it belongs not to the compass of 
these chapters.” 

And now our quarrels with H. 4 ae Matuce are over, and we 
can get to the task of praising his book, which is easy and plea 
sant. His intolerable sense of virtue in having undergone that 
voluntary prison discipline (servus servorum he) disappears after 
the first chapter, and his appetite for talking about faith and un- 
faith does not appear till the last. Between these extremes there 
is a good deal of matter which seems to us to constitute a better 
travel-book than any that we have read for some (and a good 
sony) goa past. It will be, perhaps, already understood that 
the is one more of Retsebilder than of re exploration, or 
account of the already explored. As the author nim st through | 
Sweden, Norway, Eastern Germany, Northern Italy, he does not | 
give anything like a regular itinerary, and gives no dates or 
statistical particulars at all. Giving himself out as having in 
this wander-year made his initiation into travel, he becomes an 
impressionist thereof, and recounts sensations, or sensations and 
slider, in short, cogitata et visa only. Like a sensible man 
he affects pedestrian travelling, and, Tike all good pedestrians, 
devotes himself by turns to using his eyes outside and turning 
them inside. We shall give three different extracts to show him 
in his varied moods. 

The first shall describe a nig t-walk near Trollhatten (let us 
observe, by the way, that, if Mr. Matuce had taken to pedestrian- 
ism young instead of practising self-denial, he would hardly 
have committed the curious error of starting off at nine in the 


And now I got up and renewed my walk. During my interval of rest 
the night seemed somehow—I can scarce tell how—to have put on an 
enchanted look. It rained no more; and in the dusk of midnight a few 
glow-worms had lighted their lamps upon the road-side, and stood there at 
such regular intervals that you might swear that Oberon and his rout were 
expected to come by. I looked under the trees, and there, in the open 
poy of the wood, the elfin tufts of cotton-grass caught the light, and in 

e light wind nodded their heads in unison. Once, yes, I caught dis- 
tinctly enough the notes of an accordion, breathing far off in the night still- 
ness. Presently, along a glade of this wood where I had been walking for 
hours, and where I felt a while ago so utterly deserted, I came suddenly 
eee two figures strolling quietly side by side. The Fates did not please 

at they should be a boy and a girl, but two youths. You could only 
have seen such a thing at such a time—near one o’clock—on one night of 
the year, even in Sweden ; and the whole spirit of ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 

” seemed to awake at the sight. Here, questionless, were a recon- 
Di Demetrius and Lysander. Helena and Hermia, I doubt, were not far 


Note here the sobriety and freedom from riot in adjectives. The 
next shall be a notice of manners, let us add a very just one. It 
has been our fate to have to peruse a coustdenchhe number of 
German monographs, and it is impossible to conceive anything | 
as a rule more lacking in the true scholarly spirit, the spirit of 
original thought and criticism, and more abounding in the mere 
collector spirit 


A German student takes up some object of study in the same spirit in 
which a commonplace man takes up the collection of birds and butterflies. 
His object is to get together all that has been said or written upon that 
pin-point of a subject. Whether it is useful or useless it is all fish for his 
net. It all goes to swell the apy of learning in his pamphlet. One 
can imagine the fascination of this sort of specimen hunting; and as, so 
far as I can see, it involves no great exercise of thought or criticism, it can 
be laid down and taken up again at any moment. I can fancy the pro- 
fessor going through his piles of books and indexes in search of, say, any 
mention of the game of knucklebones from Greek days downwards. I dare 
say it requires an ingenuity, a practised scent, to detect the traces of your 

warry. And in order to make the sport the better, German writers rarely 
tadulge in indexes. But at the day’s end the student can lay aside his 
task with as much ease as the bottle-maker can leave off his outa, and 
can turn to his beer and his Kegelspiel with an even mind. 


And here, yet again, is a sample of Mr. Matuce’s own literary 
criticism and erudition :— 


It would be a fit subject for a long study merely {te examine ?] the 
images which occur in the course of the “ Commedia.’ made a kind of 
list of all these—not, believe me, in the spirit of a statistician, but only for 
my own private behoof,—to gain a picture of the world as Dante saw it, 


what most impressed him there—images drawn from the flight of an arrow, 


so many ; from the flight of birds, so many; from the races and sports of , 


Italy, so many ; from military manceuvres, from the fall of waters, from 
winds, from rocks, from snow, from the sea, from ships, from the humming 
of bees, from dogs, from hunters, from fishes, from frogs, from burning coals, 
from flowering gardens,—from how many other things: so pleasant was it 
to have some fine 
familiar things of life. Of all the similes which Dante uses, I found that of 
the arrow’s flight towards its mark was the commonest, that keen purpose- 
ful flight answering, no doubt, to the longing of his ardent soul. 
The two authors to whom our Wanderer seems to have gi 
most attention are Dante and Goethe. On Dante he is ve 
. His twenty years of clerkwork must have been pate 
ingly merciful to his eyes if he can read the Pickering Divina 
Commedia, but he could hardly have taken a better travelling 
oy seme He seems, indeed, to be an example, though we do 
not know that he anywhere notices it, of the st fascination 
which Dante has for persons not very young and a little world- 
worn. We have known men who, having had from their youth 
a keen affection for literature generally, have begun by ost 
disliking the Florentine, and who have been won over to him 
—- y until, at forty year or thereabouts, no book but 
hakspeare is to them so constant a resource. Mr. Matuce, by 
the way, says not much of Shakspeare, which we cannot hel 
connecting with the facts that he is hyperbolical on Milton, an 
certainly not hypobolical on Goethe. Yet he says the truth 
when he points out Goethe’s very limited sense of humour, and 
seems rather uncertain whether any part of the Second Part of 
Faust, on which he has much to say, is intended to be humorous. 
But we do not want to criticize Mr. Matuce’s criticism. We 
only wish to point out to all who like not merely peta ay 
but pictures of travel-thoughts, that they will here get what they 
want. Perhaps, after all, it is fair to allow that the egotism on 
which we have commented, not wholly favourably, was necessary 
in order to enable the author to write the book at all. The 
doctrine that “it is so easy not to write,” if universally observed, 
would no doubt rid us of much rubbish, but it would y give 
us masterpieces. .4 Wanderer is a book showing at once unusual 
power of independent thinking and unusual power of literary 
expression, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
IL. 


} be nothing do the gift-books of to-day more forcibly differ from 
those of the past than in the matter of illustration. Line- 
engraving on steel is as completely banished from books as the 
work of the aquatinters of the last century. Thanks to the many 
process methods that now flourish, there is more variety of inter- 
pretation, though original artistic design for book-illustration is 
rather rarer than it was thirty years ago, when a genuine revival 
of wood-cutting was stimulated by the admirable designs of the 
pre-Raphaelite school and their immediate successors. The line- 
engravings of the days of Finden and the Annuals are not more 
removed from the various — of to-day in which photo- 
graphy plays a part than the extremely individual work of the 
wood-engravers who interpreted the designs of F. Walker, Sir 
J. E. Millais, Pinwell, Sandys, Houghton, and other artists of 
that fruitful epoch. Thirty, even twenty, years only divide the 

hoto-engraving now so popular in illustrated books from the 
Fest illustrated edition of the Poet Laureate, from Dalziel’s 
Arabian Nights, from the early volumes of Good Words and 
Once a Week; yet these examples of a vigorous native school of 
design and engraving appear singularly antique and refreshing 
to eyes satiated by the slick, mechanical wood-engraving now 
fashionable. Photogravure processes have, of course, their legiti- 
mate aims in interpretation, and none perhaps is more acceptable 
than topographical illustration. Of this we have an example 
in the attractive illustrated edition of Longfellow’s Nuremberg 


| (Sampson Low & Co.), with photogravures of St. Sebald’s, the 


Diirer Platz, the Castle, the church of St. Lorenz, and other 
architectural glories of the quaint old town of art and song. 
Less successful is the attempt to reproduce the “ Melancholia” 
of Diirer. The ornament applied to the text in the form of 
initial letters in colour, and tail-pieces, is effective, and is mainly 


_ derived from fifteenth-century Bibles, Missals, and illuminated 


MSS. Another Longfellow reprint is The ae Soy of Miles 
Standish (Sampson Low & Co.), with illustrations Messrs. 
F. T. Merrill, iH. Boughton, and others. This is a handsome 
volume, printed from beautiful type on one side only of the paper, 
and illustrated with equal spirit and arugeiny: r. Boughton 
is more successful, perhaps, in fidelity to the poem, though Mr. 
Merrill’s ideal presentment of the heroine, if less Puritan than 
Mr. Boughton’s, will charm every reader. The half-titles are 
very pretty, and the excellent scheme of illustration carried out 
in the “Notes” merits much praise. Of French books for English 
readers we have two examples, both extremely French in text 
and illustration, in spite of the translator. The Mirror C4 
World, by Octave Uzanne, with designs by Paul Avril (J C. 
Nimmo), is an exact reproduction of the French original. It 


picture or some melodious verse to link with these ; 
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pears a strong family likeness to L’Eventail and the rest of 
M. Uzanne’s light disquisitions, and M. Avril’s drawings are as 

tty and as admirably reproduced as ever. Everybody knows 

w swift and thin is the flow of M. Uzanne’s philosophic reflec- 
tions on art, society, and the round of life; and the pretty and 
wayward graces of M. Paul Avril are not less familiar. tave 
Feuillet’s Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre, Englished as The 
Romance of a Poor Young Man (Routledge & Son), is issued in 
comely form, with M. Mouchot’s illustrations, clear type, 
ample margins, and arrayed in what purports to be a “ tapestry” 
cover. The illustrations are dreadfully modish. es See 
be less romantic, from the novel-reader’s point of view, t the 
picture of the Marquis and Mlle. Marguerite during their critical 


* mprisonment in the tower. 


irds in Nature (Sampson Low & Co.) is a handsome quarto 
of very beautiful designs, in colour, by P. Robert, with descrip- 
tive notes by Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, F.L.S. The birds depicted 
are all common to Europe, and the majority are well known to 
English observers. The artist’s aim is to present each bird in 


its natural environment. Thus we have the robin on a ferny | 


bank, the sedge-warbler among the rushes, the lark among the 
corn and convolvulus, and so forth. The drawifgs are generally 
faithful and spirited, are admirably reproduced-for ‘the most 
part, and the one or two exceptions are due to unavoidable 
circumstances. It is impossible, for instance, to render the 
metallic lustrous tint of the starling’s plumage by chromo- 
lithography, or any other process, and the attempt in the pre- 
sent volume is more audacious than happy. For the rest, it 
would be difficult to over-rate the excellence of many of these 
studies of bird-life. Always welcome are the Gleanings from 
the Graphic, by Randolph Caldecott (Routledge). The new 
series contains a portrait of the artist, and some of his best work, 
such as the diverting sketches at Trouville—with Frenchmen as 
wonderful as Leech’s own—the delightful letters from Monaco, 
the Exmoor meet, and the Brighton sketches, with the inimi- 
table picture of the riding-master and his pupils. Mr. Ernest 
Jessop continues his Ingoldsby illustration in The Witches’ Frolic 
Eyre & Spottiswoode), with a happy display of invention and 
. The grisly element in the ballad might perhaps have 
been further Sovalgned, but the spirit of Ingoldsby is capitally 
rendered on the whole, and the pictorial notes in the text are 
often very quaint. Among magazine Annuals we have the new 
volume of 7ie Woman's World, edited by Oscar Wilde (Cassell & 
Co.), well illustrated and full of good reading for young ladies ; 
Harper's Young People (Sampson Low & Co.), a delightful mis- 
cellany, instructive, amusing, and of marvellous diversity ; and 
for children Little Folks (Cassell) and the Rosebud Annual 
(Clarke) are prettily illustrated and stored with pleasant stories 
and verses, e of the best of children’s picture-books is a set 
of Mrs. Ewing’s admirable stories, A Soldier's Children, and Five 
Other Tales in Verse, with pictures by R. André (S.P.C.K.) This 
amusing little book is a treasury of delight for children. The 
illustrations in colour and sepia are charming. Mr. André is 
always admirable in depicting the British soldier, or children 
playing at soldiers. His cats and dogs, too, are just what 
ildren like, sportive creatures intent on mischief. Another 
welcome reprint of Mrs. Ewing’s tales is the fascinating yarn 
of Old Father Christmas, entitled Snap Dragon (SP.CR), and 
_is.illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. Shakspeare’s Songs and 
Sonnets, illustrated by Sir John Gilbert (Sampson Low & Co.), 
isa dainty book, with reproductions in miniature of the excellent 
chromolithographs of the original work published in 1862. Miss 
Kate Greenaway’s designs in colour for the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(Routledge) are graceful, sympathetic, ingenious, and are ex- 
cellently reproduced by Mr. Edmund Evans. Miss Greenaway’s 
mn are, of course, charming. The long procession of the 
bewitched youngsters, with the fantastic musician at their head, 
is marvellously rendered. Extremely pretty is the picture of the 
white-robed children dancing and playing in the Piper’s paradise 
under blossoming trees. In the iastrative schemes of Log- 
Book Notes through Life, by Elizabeth A. Little (Kegan Paul & 
(o.), sea-weed and cable are employed with almost exhaustive 
Ingenuity. There are the prettiest vignettes of ships at sea, en- 
com d by a frame of ropes, and cables and chains serve 
bo ical purposes in many of the designs. Several bars of 
Music are represented in one page by seaweed suspended on an 
“mangement of cables, which serve for staves. Altogether this 
¢ufious volume is decidedly novel, and its pictorial conceits are 
t devices. Over the Hilis( Warne & Co.) is an attractive 
Volume of verses by Mrs. Shute, with drawings of children 
and child-life by Jessie Watkins, very tastefully reproduced in 
colour. In Following the Drum (Allen & Co.), Mr. Richard Simkin 
depicts the pomp and pageantry of the soldier's life in war and 
peace in a lively series of coloured pictures. His soldiers repre- 
sent Marlborough’s age, the days of Washington, and the present 
time. You have them in their most picturesque moments, and 
small boys will delight in them all, for they are capitally de- 
lineated.” Children’s Evergreens (John Hogg) is a full sixpenny- 
Worth of literature comprising old favourites—such as “ Dick 
ittington,” “Beauty and the Beast ”—all good stories and 
all illustrated. From Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode we have 
Teceived a set of bijou volumes, with minute pictures delicately 
executed in colour, suggestive of superior Christmas cards that 
have taken a book-form. These include The River of Life, The 
Te alking Clock, Come ye to the Waters, all with verses by Frederick 
bridge, and all with pictures that must please the reader. 


Stray Leaves is another miniature sheaf of tiny landscapes, the 
whole representing a bundle of autumnal leaves. 

Nothing short of a long table of contents can indicate the 
wealth of amusing and useful matter combined in such - 
clopedic volumes as Indoor Games and Recreations, edited by 
G. A. Hutchinson, and The Girls’ Own Indoor Book, edited by 
Charles Picton, which are published by the Religious Tract 
Society. They treat of the sun that can inte- 
rest or profit boys and girls. ey are illustrated with many 
hundreds of excellent woodcuts, the subjects treated are en- 
trusted to competent hands, and the exposition is invariably 
lucid and ample, whether recreation or work, health or study, be 
the theme. No more valuable books of the kind have been issued 
in our time, and no more acceptable gift-books could be chosen 
for young people with active brains. For boys who enjoy a 
country life we can warmly commend Walks Abroad of” Two 
Young Naturalists (Sampson Low & Co.), translated from the 
French of Charles Beaugrand by David Sharp, M.B., F.L.S. The 
style of the author is easy, perspicuous, and not too scientific. 
The woodcuts illustrative of submarine life and insect develop- 
ment are exceedingly good. The Romance of the Mountains, 
Ascott R. Hope (John Hogg), is a compilation of legends 
stories relating to mountain life, Alpine climbing, banditti, volea- 
noes, adventures of travellers or sportsmen in the earth’s high 
ag and much else interesting to dwellers in the plains. 

r. Hope’s researches have comprehended many fields of lite- 
rature, and his book is full of entertainment and marvels for 
wonder-loving boys. The publications of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge include a variety of arg | 
and wholesome stories, more or less of a didactic cast, whi 
are well suited to the tastes of young people. Dodo; an Ugly 
Little Boy, by Evelyn Everett Green, is a book that may 
stimulate boys to habits of self-control and the silent prac- 
tice of courage. Poor Dodo knows he is an ugly boy, be- 
cause he is always so described by his brother and sister. For- 
tunately he is not sensitive, and in due time wins renown 
saving a lady's jewelry from the clutch of a burglar through his 
cool and brave behaviour in trying circumstances. Abbotsnid, 
by C. E. M., is, in construction, a simple story, yet it is interest- 
ing from first to last, gracefully told, and free from exaggerated 
sentiment. Decided skill in narrative and a certain dramatic 
power distinguish Helen Shipton’s 4 New Beginning, the hero of 
which is a young labouring man, who makes a bad start in life, 
and redeems his faults and follies nobly in the end. Andrew 
Garth's Apprentices, by F. Scarlett Potter, with spirited illustra- 
tions by R. C. Woodville, is well written, forcible, and has a 
sound moral, which is not intruded upon the reader. The author 
3 es displays her accustomed charm of style in Marjory’s 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ba work of collecting the scattered literary of a dead 
critic is always rather a difficult one; for it is exceeding’ 
hard to know at the time what is worth collecting and what is 
not. The collectors, if they are liberal, are sure to be rep: 

at the moment, with inflicting on the reader matter that he di 
not want, and if they are stingy, they run the risk of being, at 
some future time, reviled for having left interesting work to 
moulder in the dustbin of old Reviews. On the whole, we think 
M. Caro (1) deserved to be preserved whole. It was the fashion 
to laugh at him because he was popular, and because he was too 
clever to be able to his rivals. There was, indeed, not 
a little about him that resembled (though the comparison will 
enrage our Matthzans) the late Mr. Matthew Arnold as a critic, 
not as a poet, to which higher title M. Caro made no claim. 
There was the same rather Congrevian ambition to be a man 
of the world as well as a man of letters, the same real t 

by no means universal or infallible critical faculty, and 
same occasional affectation of the light and frivolous. Of course, 
M. Caro ranks even in prose lower as a littérateur than Mr. Arno: 
but he ranked, perha higher as a and he 

far fewer “ megrims. ese papers on Hugo, Vigny, Béranger, 
Flaubert, and two or living are worth read- 
ing, and even re-reading. They are full of justesse, and ubound in 
quite well-bred wit, besides being, as has been’said already, based 
on solid erudition, . 

The wicked G rite will be attracted towards the anony- 
mous sketch of Prince Lucien Bonaparte and his family (2) 
which has just appeared by the fact that it is illustrated 
twelve full- rtraits of different members of the family, 
easily detachable from the text. Others of less immoral tastes 
will find in it a useful book of genealogical reference and a 
defence (very temperately written and abundantly pe ty, 
indeed principally- consisting of, documents) of a member of 
Bonaparte family who at different times, for different reasons, 
and from different quarters, has been violently and very unjustly 
attacked. No impartial student has ever doubted that Lucien’s 
differences with his brother were due to the fact that he was too 
able to be merely neglected, and too independent to be a tool 
like the Josephs and the Jeromes ; but the proofs of it are here 
well collected. 


(1) Poétes et romanciers. Par E. Caro, Paris: Hachette. 
(2) Le Prince Lucien Bonaparte et sa famille, Paris: Plon. 
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We note a second edition of M. Benjamin Guinaudeau’s 
Sourires et larmes (3), verses of a simple and unpretentious cha- 
racter, free from extravagance and mannerism, but not destitute 


of 

a A. Bocher has added, in a brief pamphlet (4), another item to 
the already imposing list of recent books and articles on the navy. 
As it is itself a review of a large number of questions, we can do 
little more than mention it. 

The two novels which we notice this week are above the 
average, both in themselves and as the work of their respective 
authors. The three stories of which Le mariage de Jacques (5) 
is the first are sufficiently varied in subject, and hit off with a 
lightness not always characteristic of their writer. The best 
is perhaps the last, dealing with the not very novel subject 
of the discovery of a precious piece of bric-i-brac in a cottage; 
but the second, a tale of love and murder, is not bad, and 
the first, a story of society, has lively touches. As for 
“M. Octave Feuillet ji/s,” as M. Henry Rabusson is called by 
some, he also has done well in Mon capitaine (6), exhibiting, 
indeed, the touch of cruelty and the touch of what Mr. Carlyle 
used to call “blueness” which have usually characterized his 
work, but not exaggerating either, and displaying also the ex- 
cellent narrative faculty and the sharp character-drawing in 
which his forte lies. The successive fortunes of Rosette, Rose, 
and Madame Rose, as the three divisions of the book are headed, 
seem to us to have more individuality and grasp than either 
Damie or Le mari de Mme. d'Orgevaut, not to mention other 
work of M. Rabusson’s. But it is quite possible that the con- 
centration of interest on a very small number of personages, 
indeed it may almost be said on the autobiographical heroine 
herself alone (for “mon capitaine” is a very ordinary sabreur), 
may not suit readers who like more variety of situation and 


We can recommend to students of the Eastern question an 
anonymous pamphlet on the responsibility for the Eastern 
-Roumelian spedietion of three years ago (Paris: Ollendorff), 
which gives some useful illustrations of Russian intrigue; to 
students of Old French an interesting account, printed by M. 
‘Paul Meyer at the Imprimerie Nationale, of two copied MSS., con- 
taining a large number of extracts or complete pieces, much of 
them unknown or little known, the originals of which are known 
‘to have existed, but have been lost; and to economists a study, 
written from a bimetallist point of view, of agricultural and 
other depression in England, published (Paris: Guillaumin. 
‘London : Efingham Wilson) by A. Allard. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


DERN Methuselahs, by John Burn Bailey (Chapman & 
Hall), comprises some curious information concerning cen- 
tenarians and long-livers generally, together with brief bio- 
graphical sketches of many illustrious examples of longevity, 
such as Luigi Cornaro, Titian, Fontenelle, Sir Moses Montefiore. 
Mr. Bailey’s interesting book is a reminder of the little we know 
of the art of “long lasting,” as Bacon calls it, in spite of the 
abundant records of longevity. There is no code of rules or 
‘complete guide for the would-be centenarian. It does not seem 
to matter much whether you are a man of rosy cheer, or attain 
to the sober majesties of “settled sweet Epicurean life.” 
Armstrong's delightful em on the Art of Preserving Health 
won't help you, and nothing but vexation follows from the at- 
tempt to observe Dr. W. W. Hall’s 1,045 maxims. The moderate 
‘dietary of M. Chevreul appears to be chiefly notable for the exclu- 
sion of wine and fish. Luigi Cornaro was one of the few “ long- 
lasters ” who studied his own case and left a record of his intro- 
_— But the rule of Cornaro might easily prove the ruin 
a promising octogenarian. It is clear enough that you may 
become a centenarian by exemplary practice in cleanliness and 
‘sober living, or you may, like the centenarian relict of Lamb’s 
friend, George Dyer, live dirty and die renowned. There is the 
fearful case of a Mrs. Lewson, who never “washed even her face 
and neck,” preferring hog’s lard to soap, with a little “ rose-pink” 
for the high lights of her cheerful countenance. This fine old 
lady seems never to have “caught cold.” The Rev. W. Davis, 
who lived to be 105, spent the last thirty-five years of his life in 
consistent defiance of dietetics. He his day with hot but- 
tered rolls, took no exercise, and finished at night with roast 
‘meats. * As to drink and tobacco, the evidence is equally incon- 
-clusive. Mr. Bailey’s introductory essay is excellent reading. 
His gallery of Methuselahs includes no women who did not exceed 
the age of 95, with the one exception of Mrs. Somerville. 

In the twelfth series of “C ham Lectures”— The Preachers 
-of Scotland (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark)—Dr. W. G. Blaikie dis- 
courses on the influence of the pulpit in Scotland, and gives an 
historical sketch of Scottish preachers from the days of Patrick 
Hamilton, Wishart, and Knox. A short chapter on the Early 
‘Celtic Church, prefixed to this survey of three centuries, is but 
rey oom connected with the author’s historical aim, as he admits 
in his mtroductory remarks on the almost uncontested monopoly 


(3) Sourires et larmes. Par B. Guinaudeau. Paris: Perrin. 
{oe Ie marine et les progrés modernes. Par A. Bocher. Paris: 


(5) Le mariage de Jacques. Par Th. Bentzon. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
{6) Mon capitaine. Par Henry Rabusson. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


of the “preaching gift” possessed by the Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland. Dr. Blaikie’s retrospect starts with the Refor- 
mation period, and deals with the work and influence of the 
leading preachers of the chief political and religious epochs, the 
successors of Knox, the active spirits of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, the “resolutioners” and “ protesters,” the Secession, 
the “Moderates,” the Evangelical revival, and the pulpit of 
to-day. In his comments on the most picturesque of these 
riods Dr. Blaikie declines to recognize in the Mucklewraths and 
acbriars of Scott anything but caricatures of the Covenanting 
a, He scolds Sir Walter, and a him with falsifyi 
istory. Naturally, also, he thinks that Dr. M‘Crie’s review 
Old Mortality completely demolished Scott’s position. He is 
quite as indignant with the late Mr. Buckle for having coupled, 
“Scotland and Spain” as the countries most degraded by super- 
stition and priestcraft. But, while Dr. Blaikie is not without 
authority for his belief in the moral influence of the Covenanting 
a wg his general estimate of men like Cargill, Cameron, 
eden, and the rest, scarcely follows the excellent middle way 
between the testimony of Burnet and James Kirkton’s Secret 
and True History. e author frankly recognizes these as ex- 
treme witnesses, yet his sympathy with the latter is altogether 
undisguised. On the whole, however, his survey of the cha- 
racteristics of Scottish preachers is comprehensive, sound, and 
discriminating. 

Mr. P. W. Barlow has written and illustrated a little book 
on life in New Zealand—Kaipara (Sampson Low & Co.)—and 
has contrived to be entertaining both in matter and illustration, 
Kaipara, “ the Eden of north island,” is the central source of his 
happy observation of New Zealand manners, products, and local 
government. Like other settlers in other parts of the world, he 
is desirous to correct certain statements in Mr. Froude’s Oceana, 
What he says about sport in Kaipara, New Zealand forests, 
Kauri gum, and the labouring-man settler is altogether to the 
point, and well worth reading. His story of the pious man’s 
cow,-with its spirited sketch (99), and the two drawings of 8 
County Genel meeting and a gumdigger’s holiday, are decidedly 
humorous. 

Mr. Meeson’s Will (Spencer Blackett) is issued in book form, 
with Mr. Montbard’s illustrations, and a preface on publishers 
and plagiarisms. In his experience publishers are honourable 
men; just in the main, and on occasions generous. As to 
plagiarism, nothing could be more sufficient than Mr. Haggard’s 
remarks, except absolute silence. There are who find plagiarism 
anywhere, and find a cheap solace in the exercise. There is 
little art in the method. Te made Dennis once feel like Jove, 
and inflated Poe with notions of superior morality. 

“Bluebell Shepherd” offers his Reminiscences of a Pleasant 
Voyage (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) with all the artless confidence of 
the amateur traveller. His log of a two months’ voyage in the 
Mediterranean is full of the ordinary trivialities of the tourist’s 
diary. How the sun shone one day, how the wind blew on 
another, or how the dust was here and snow fell there, are 
really not the least tolerable items of observation in the tedious 
chronicle. 

The new and revised edition of Mr. A. H. Bullen’s Lyrics from 
Elizabethan Song Books, issued by Mr. Nimmo, is a selection from 
the editor’s two previous collections of these charming songs and 
madrigals. Beautifully printed, this dainty volume comprises 
the choicest examples of the poetry of the lutenists. It iss 
treasury of delights for every lover of English song. In his inte 
resting preface Mr. Bullen contrasts these “rich full-throated 
songs” with the “wretched stuff” heard in drawing-rooms to 
day; but he does not recognize that there is already some 
improvement in this a There are one or two composers 
who “set” nothing but the work of poets, but their accom 
ments are entirely beyond the powers of the average young rally 
Then, again, it should be remembered that music is not unive 
cultivated as it was in Elizabeth’s time. The conditions ar 
different. The piano is supreme in the drawing-room, and the 
“ pleasant family of the lute” is altogether discarded. 


In the “Ancient and Modern Theological 
Farran, & Co.) we have to acknowledge the second volume 
Platina’s Lives of the Popes, edited by the Rev. W. Benham, and 
Paley’s Hore Pauline. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan & Co. new editions 
of Professor Michael Foster's Text Book of Physiology, Book 1; 
the Literary s, third edition, and the Theological 
third edition, of Mr. R. H. Hutton, and Wordsworth, by Mt. 
F. W. Myers, “ English Men of Letters” series. 

We have also received the official Handbook of Jamaica 
1888-9, by Messrs. A. C. Sinclair and Laurence R. 
Gs ord); the Key to Lock’s Arithmetic, by the Rev. R. @. 

atson (Macmillan) ; Vol. II. of the Rev. C. A. Lane’s Jilus 
trated Notes on English Church History (8.P.C.K.); Practice and 
Help in the Analysis of Sentences, by ©. P. Mason, B.A. (Boll & 
Sons); the Student’s Pestalozzi, by J. Russell, B.A. (Sonnensc 
& Co.), and Miss Corner’s History of Ireland, enlarged to date 
(Dean & Son). 


In an article on New Music in the Sarvrpay Review f 
September 8 the name of Mr. SaMvEL BuritER was omitted a 
joint author with Mr. H. F, Jonzs of “ Narcissus.” 
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